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DEFENSE SECRETARY 


JAMEs Forrestat, Secretary of Defense, entered the United States Navy 
in May 1917 as a seaman second class. He was commissioned naval aviator 
in 1917 and, after duty at Norfolk, Bayshore, Washington, and Boston, was 
ordered overseas in October 1918. He was discharged as a lieutenant, 
United States Navy, in July 1919. In civilian life, he was president of 
Dillon, Read and Company of New York. In June 1940, he was appointed 
administrative assistant to President Roosevelt, and in August was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of the Navy. He was appointed Secretary of the 
Navy in May 1944 and continued in that office until assuming his presen 
duties as the first Secretary of Defense in September 1947. During Wor! 
War II, he frequently visited the fighting fronts and observed the landin 
of United States Armed Forces in the Marshall Islands, southern Fran: 
and Iwo Jima. 











MILITARY PLANNING 
AND CIVILIAN CONTROL 


Extracted from a Statement by 


THE HONORABLE JAMES FORRESTAL 
Secretary of Defense 


STRONG United States means a stable world—and our 

strength must take the form not only of an adequate 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, but of adequate industrial pre- 
paredness as well. 

The Armed Services have always recognized that in time of 
war, civil agencies of the Government, and not the military, 
must exercise the necessary controls over our economy. They 
have always recognized that the division of resources between 
the Armed Services on the one hand and essential civilian 
needs on the other cannot be made by the military, but must 
be made by the President acting through civilian agencies of 
the Government. On the other hand, it has long been a funda- 
mental belief of the War and Navy Departments that the pur- 
chasing of the end items of military supplies and equipment 
and the relations between the Army and Navy and its sup- 
pliers are so intimately interrelated with the strategic planning 
for the supply of the forces in the field and the development 
and improvement of weapons, that this function cannot be 
singled out and separated from the total logistical responsibility 
of the Armed Forces. 

The differing concepts of the respective proper roles of the 
Armed Forces and the rest of the Government in the indus- 
trial field in time of war [World War II] undoubtedly had 
some adverse effect on the management, efficiency, and speed 
of our war production. The fault lay in not having arrived 
at a clear-cut, well-understood statement of the respective roles 
orior to the outbreak of the war. Fortunately for the future, 
-hrough our experience in World War II, this problem has 





Mr. Forrestal presented his complete statement, on 22 October, to the 
Senate Special Committee to Investigate the National Defense Program. 
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been settled in the National Security Act of 1947. In that 
Act, the Munitions Board, an agency of the National Military 
Establishment, is charged with the purely military aspects of 
industrial mobilization, whereas the National Security Re- 
sources Board, a civilian agency reporting directly to the 
President and not a part of the National Military Establish- 
ment, is responsible for advising the President on the co- 
ordination of military, industrial, and civilian mobilization. In 
other words, the Military Establishment continues to have 
the responsibility for the purchase of its equipment and sup- 
plies and for the necessary planning that goes with its pro- 
curement responsibility; but an independent agency, as adviser 
to the President, has been established to deal with the under- 
lying economic and productive factors and their control. 


One deficiency that existed in our conduct of World War II 
was the gap that occurred in logistic planning and coordin- 
ation. There was some tendency by the strategic planners to 
slight the capabilities and limitations of war production in 
making their plans. There was not sufficient knowledge of the 
factor of lead-time; and by that I mean the time between the 
placing of an order and the delivery of the end product. 
Strategic plans must be translated into the end items of military 
equipment necessary to carry out those plans. Those end items 
must in turn be translated into materials, facilities, and labor, 
The success of strategic plans is dependent upon these factors 
of production, and if limitations exist in them, the strategic 
plans must be modified accordingly. The lead-time for the 
manufacture of major items of military equipment is many 
months. 


Timely statement of requirements for our Allies was _ par: 
ticularly trying. The assumption of our Allies was that w: 
were so vast and competent that any order for their use placed 
in one end of the hopper was produced without any effec! 
on our production. The personnel in the Services responsible 
for procurement too often had to try to out-guess the planner 
Without knowledge of strategic plans, priorities could not b: 
properly established and programs kept in balance. . . . A 
Secretary of Defense, it is incumbent upon me to see that thi 
lesson is thoroughly applied within the National Military E 
tablishment; and steps to that end are going forward. 


During World War II, we never arrived at adequate machiv- 
ery for dealing with the manpower problem. The first bott! 
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neck in war production was in facilities. This was pretty well 
overcome by the end of 1942. The next bottleneck was one 
of raw materials. Through the Controlled Materials Plan, 
this problem was substantially met by the latter part of 1943. 
Then shortages in manpower in various skilled fields began 
to appear. By the end of the war, we were practically scrap- 
ing the bottom of the manpower barrel, but without having 
squarely faced the problems involved in an attempt to solve 
them. If the war had continued for many more months, 
manpower probably could have developed into the most 
serious bottleneck of the war. 


Our war production, in great measure, was superimposed on 
our normal civilian production. There were, of course, short- 
ages in specific items of civilian use. Nevertheless, produc- 
tion for civilian use proceeded through the war at a very high 
level. In no measure did we experience in the United States 
the stringencies in civilian consumption that were experienced 
in Great Britain, in Russia, or in Japan. Overall, we could 
probably have gone much further in the restriction of civilian 
production for war production. Fortunately, in World War 
IT it was not necessary. 

Because of the increased complexity of the weapons of war 
and their cost in materials, man hours, and machine hours, it 
is almost a certainty that, if we should ever find ourselves 
in another war, we would have to go much further in sub- 
stituting war production for civilian production. We will be 
wise at least to base our planning on that assumption. At 
the same time, if such an event should come to pass, we must 
be sure to achieve better balance between war production and 
the civilian production that is essential than we achieved dur- 


ing World War II. 


If I were to draw conclusions from the experience of World 
War II on the kind of a plan that is necessary successfully 
to organize our total resources I would set down these general 
conclusions: 


(1) In an all-out war our planning has to be not merely 
for military production and the training of an Army, a Navy, 
and an Air Force; it has to do with the entire economy. 


(2) Therefore the planning has to be by grand divisions— 
manpower, transportation, raw materials, food, fuel, and so 
‘orth, Any organization that is set up must be competent to 
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make the proper allocation between the military require- 
ments and what is needed to keep the civilian economy in 
operation. 

(3) There should be, in peacetime, an organization spe- 
cifically designed to plan, with industry, for the particular 
requirements of the military. This organization, the Muni- 
tions Board, would be a part of the larger organization for 
the global national effort. 


(4) The individuals who should staff what we might call 
a wartime “War Production Board”—an outgrowth of the 
peacetime Munitions Board—should be men from the Armed 
Services and men from the industries themselves—that is, 
steel, cooper, lead, valves, machine tools, and so forth. While 
there is always the difficulty of conflict of interest, the risks 
of putting people unfamiliar with an industry into the job 
of organizing such an industry in wartime far outweigh any 
other risks. 

(5) Actual procurement contracts should be left with the 
Serviees. Any central contract-making body would danger- 
ously complicate and delay the urgent business of procure- 
ment—the business of getting the contracts let at a high rate 
of speed and getting the necessary production follow-up. 


(6) The specific plan of wartime organization of the Muni- 
tions Board should be a plan in being—TI am using the terms 
“Munitions Board” and “War Production Board” somewhat 
interchangeably, on the assumption that one might flow into 
the other—with alternative individuals to head various divisions 
screened and, if possible, one man selected for the top job. 
The same should be true of other central and key functions 
in the organization. 


(7) Similarly, there should be a man selected in advance 
to fill a position equivalent to that of Director of War Mo- 
bilization. The overall planning of the mobilization effort 
should be in such an office, and it should include the grand 
divisions of manpower, transportation, food, fuel, and so forth. 
The wartime Munitions Board should be under this office for 
most purposes, so as to establish quite clearly the fact that 
the country’s economic resources are under civilian, not mili- 
tary, direction. 

(8) Steps should be taken to insure the closest liaison 
between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Munitions Board. 
on the one hand, and the equivalent of the Director of War 
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Mobilization on the other—the latter being the Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board. In wartime, every 
facet of our economy is inter-related with every other. Let 
me illustrate. Steel, of course, was the basic and most urgent 
commodity from 1941 on. Every decision about the use of 
steel affected the war effort, in one way or another. Steel 
for the railways, steel for farm implements, steel for the 
maintenance of trucks and buses, steel for bobby pins, steel 
for beer cans—all were in conflict with the constantly rising 
demands of the Services for steel. Someone had to decide 
where the steel went, and those were crucial decisions. 


(9) The equivalent of the Director of War Mobilization must 
be a man strong enough to resist popular pressures and the 
importunities and well organized publicity drives to secure 
special consideration for some plausible project. A certain 
amount of such pressure is good because it keeps the heat 
on production and forces men to state their requirements 
with precision and care. Carried to an excess it can become 
highly dangerous. 


(10) Finally, and most important of all, the war planners 
should have people selected for all the key positions in any 
organization chart that is drawn up. The people who are 
going to make the procurement contracts for the Services, the 
lawyers who are going to write the contracts, the people who 
are going to fill the slots in the Munitions Board organization, 
the men who are going to run solid fuels, petroleum, steel, 
and so forth, should all be known in advance, and they should 
be currently familiar with the planning of the war set-up. 

Modern war is a question of balance in an overall strategic 
plan, with tactical movements related to grand strategy. The 
lead-time factor is of the highest importance. Neither tactical 
nor strategical decisions can be made by military leaders with- 
out previous knowledge of the time phasing involved. A 
logistic plan which is a month late may lengthen the war by 
many months, 

General Marshall, for the European operation, constantly 
nad to weigh and balance the factor of time. His maxim, 
‘tated at the outset, was to apply the greatest possible Amer- 

can pressure as soon as possible. He had to weigh speed 
egainst considerations of adequate training. His philosophy, 
8 many times stated to me, was that once we had seized the 
nitiative we should never let the enemy regain his balance. 
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In any future war there will have to be an equal appre- 
ciation of balance. Aircraft need bases. Bases have to be 
supplied and protected. That supply must come over the 
sea lanes. Hence the continuing need for all three elements 
of our Armed Forces. I want to emphasize here the neces- 
sity for integration of all our effort—land, sea, and air. 

Every new weapon, every new plan, brings in new com- 
plexities; and I take the destroyer and the Navy as compara- 
ble to the new planes of the Air Force in this respect. The 
stepping up of a few knots in the speed of a destroyer means 
a geometrical increase in the horsepower used. The horse- 
power of our new destroyers, for example, will be three 
times the horsepower of the old battleship of the Tennessee 
class, which had 33,000 horsepower. The horsepower required 
to drive the new Iowa was 212,000—seven times increased in 
order to gain an approximate 80 per cent increase in speed. 
The same criteria have to be applied to any new development 
in air. When you come to the increase of range and the 
increase of speed, each such increase brings with it a tremend- 
ous additional complexity to already existing problems. When 
coal came to be used to propel ships, the assumption was that 
it made the range of navies limitless, Actually, it definitely 
limited them because it tied them to bases. In the age of 
jet propulsion, using new fuels, the problem of our air forces 
will be equally as complex as the illustrations I used con- 
cerning naval vessels, 

In retrospect, it is the broad lessons that we have learned 
from World War II that are significant. The National Security 
Act of 1947 gives us the best machinery that the country has 
ever had for securing our defense. It establishes the National 
Security Council for advising the President on the coordination 
of our foreign, domestic, and military policies. It creates the 
National Security Resources Board for advising the President 
on the preparation of our national resources. It properly 
establishes the role of the Military Establishment and provides 
for the coordination of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, not 
only through the Secretary of Defense but also through the 
Munitions Board, the Research and Development Board, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Through the entire structure pro- 
vided by the Act, the necessary mechanisms can be developed 
for applying the lessons of the war in which we have late}; 
been ergaged. 

















UNIFICATION SYMBOLS 


The seal of office of the National Military Establishment and 
the flag of the Secretary of Defense are pictured below. 

The American bald eagle, symbol of the Nation’s strength, 
is superimposed on a medium blue background. The eagle is 
defending the United States, represented by the shield of thir- 
teen stripes. These are joined together by the blue chief, 
representing the Congress. The rays and stars signify glory, 
while the three arrows are collectively symbolic of the com- 
ponent parts of the National Military Establishment. All are 
in gold. The laurel stands for honors received in combat de- 
fending the peace, represented by the olive branch. The eagle 
and wreath are in natural colors. The encircling band is dark 
blue with gold edges and letters in white. 

The flag of the Secretary of Defense, of medium blue silk, 
bears in its center the eagle, shield, and arrows found on 
the seal of office. In each of the four corners of the flag 
is a white five-pointed star with one point upward. The flag 
is trimmed on three edges 
with a knotted fringe of 
white silk. Cord and tassel 
are of blue and white strands. 








THE FLAG OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


_ SEAL OF OFFICE 
NATIONAL MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 












UMT Progress: 


WHAT THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE REPORTED 


FTER nearly 200 witnesses, the majority of whom were in 

opposition, had had an opportunity to express their views 
on Universal Military Training, the Armed Services Committee 
of the House of Representatives (lst Session, 80th Congress), 
reported HR 4278 favorably, recommending that Universal 
Military Training be made a national policy. Their recom- 
mendation was based solely on the military necessity for UMT. 
Following is a digest of the Committee’s reasons: 


1. The United States has traditionally depended heavily 
upon the civilian reserve components. In every major war, 
the Regular forces have constituted less than 10 per cent of the 
total strength. These wars have been fought by citizen soldiers, 
directed and organized by a small nucleus of professionals. 


2. In the past, geographical isolation has provided ade- 
quate time for training and equipping large numbers of Ameri- 
cans—fresh from civil life and unskilled in the art of war— 
before it was necessary to send them into battle. In any future 
emergency, however, no such cushion of time can be expected. 
There must be sufficient trained forces in being on any future 
emergency day. 

3. The Regular forces today constitute no more than the 
traditional nucleus of professional military skills. Further- 
more they are spread thinly over a large area of the world, 
engaged in occupation. In the circumstances, the size and 
degree of readiness of the reserve components become mat- 
ters of the most vital concern. For if these reserve components 
are not adequate, the overall military strength of the United 
States is a hollow shell. 

4, The reserve components are far below their authorized 
strengths and are without hope of filling their quotas by volun- 
tary means alone. These authorized strengths represent the 
barest minimum estimate of manpower requirements. 


ll 
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RESERVE COMPONENTS—STRENGTH FIGURES—SUMMER OF 1947 


National Guard: 
I I 8 Oe i os ever aan ae 682,000 
CL EEE FP Ta 100,000 
Organized Reserve Corps: 
Organized units: 


PONE GUN nw 6 ois ccc ccenccveesccces 763,000 

EE Ee ee eee ere es 110,000* 
Unassigned Reserve pool: 

ATHMOFIZEG REVENGE. occ ioe dsiccdse Sind oaloeis aclare es 3,000,000 

ere reer Tree tre 1,200,000 


5. The National Guard is at approximately 16 per cent of 
its authorized strength, the organized units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps at 14 per cent, and the unassigned Reserve pool 
at 35 per cent [summer of 1947]. The 1,200,000 members of 
the unassigned Reserve pool are merely names on paper, un- 
trained and unorganized. 


6. UMT would build up the reserve components to their 
authorized strengths, and would achieve a stability and an in- 
creased efficiency of our ready forces that do not now obtain. 
The alternative would be a Regular Army of about 4,500,000. 


7. Consideration was given to the claim that future war- 
fare will be of the push button variety requiring “only a 
handful of scientists.” This claim is a dangerous illusion. If 
there is another war, it will be more “total” than the last and 
will involve a greater number of human beings without any 
hope of distinguishing the combatant from the noncombatant. 
The war will in all probability come into the cities and the 
homes of the people of the United States. In such event, the 
survival or recovery of the Nation might well depend on the 
presence of well-disciplined and able-bodied men in every com- 
munity. Without such men so distributed, it is entirely pos- 
sible that mass hysteria or defeatism might result after an 
initial attack, which would wholly disrupt or dangerously im- 
pair the war effort. 


8. The number of trained men needed will be directly 
proportionate to the increasing complexity of weapons, even 
though there may well be a diminishing need for “mass armies” 
as they have been known in the past. The committee feels 
it is important to distinguish between “mass armies” and large 
armies of technically trained specialists. A decade ago it re- 
quired a ground crew of three men to service a combat air- 





tActual strength as of 8 November 1947, 179,000. 
*Current strength figures not available. 
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craft. Today it requires 12 men to keep a jet-propelled P-80 
in the air. 

The Committee estimated that 850,000 young men would 
undergo military training every year, and that another 100,000 
(conscientious objectors and those physically or mentally un- 
acceptable) would receive non-military training. Of the 850,000, 
432,000 would be Army, 168,000 Air Force, 210,000 Navy and 
40,000 Marine Corps. The annual cost would be 1%, billion 
dollars a year, plus maintenance cost of the reserve components. 

The House bill calls for the training of young men between 
the ages of 18 and 20, exempting only members of the Armed 
Forces past (honorably discharged) and present, members of 
the reserve components, students at the Military and Naval 
Academies, and Senior ROTC. 

The bill would establish four agencies: _ 

1. National Security Training Corps, consisting of all young 
men to be trained. Although these young men, legally, would 
have military status, they would not be members of the Armed 
Forces, would be subject to no duty other than training, and 
would become members of the military establishment only 
in a national emergency. After completing the training ob- 
ligation, they would revert to complete civilian status. 

2. National Security Training Commission, which would set 
the policies, standards, substance, and character of the train- 
ing program. The Commission would consist of three paid 
members appointed by the President—two members, including 


\ “] 






Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
Trainees gain experience in self-discipline under the Code of Conduct. 
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the chairman, to be civilians, and one to be from the Armed 
Forces. 

3. General Advisory Board, which would provide the Com- 
mission with the best technical advice on the moral, religious, 
and educational phases of the program. The Board of 10 to 25 
members would be composed largely of civilians, serving part 
time (with pay), but would include at least three members of 
the Armed Forces. It would have no policy-making authority. 

4. Selective Training System, similar to the Selective Service 
System of World War II, which would register, examine, classify, 
assign, defer, deliver, and maintain records of men registered 
under UMT. It would have local boards, appeal boards, and 
other subdivisions comparable to Selective Service. The local 
boards would maintain data on trainees for six years after the 
first training phase, and would insure the fulfillment of the 
trainee’s obligation after the first phase. 

The bill divides the training obligation into two phases, the 
first consisting of six continuous months of training; the second 
consisting of one of several alternate programs. In the first 
phase, the trainee could choose his service branch (Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Air Force,) within the limits of quotas; 
and in the second phase could choose the “option” that he 
desires. These options would be: 


a. Six months’ additional training in the National Security 
Training Corps. 

b. Enlistment in the Armed Forces for at least the minimum 
period. 

c. Enlistment in the National Guard or Organized Reserve 
Corps for a period to be determined. 

d. Enlistment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and assignment 
to a unit for a period to be determined. 

e. Entrance into one of the service academies. 

f. Enrollment in the Navy or Marine Corps under the 
Holloway Plan. 

g. Enrollment in ROTC (NROTC) with agreement to accept 
a Reserve commission, if offered. 

h. Entrance into an accredited Merchant Marine Academy, 
with agreement to accept a Naval Reserve commission, if offered. 

i. Entrance into a technical or specialist course in a school 
or college approved by the Army (Air Force) or Navy Depart- 
ment, with length of course to be determined. 

j. Enlistment in Enlisted Reserve Corps for six years, with 
not more than one month active duty a year. 
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Transfer from one option to another would be authorized, 
with a system of training credits. Scholarships and grants- 
in-aid would be offered selected trainees who enter ROTC or 
technical or specialist courses in colleges. 


Each trainee during the first phase (and if he elects to 
take a second six months) would receive a $30 cash allowance 
monthly. If he is the chief family support, he would qualify 
for a dependency allowance which would be paid wholly by the 
Government. This allowance would be $50 a month for one 
dependent and $65 a month for two or more dependents. Dur- 
ing initial training the trainee would be entitled to benefits of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 and to the 
death and disability benefits furnished civilian employees of the 
Government. 

Trainees (first phase and additional six months, if elected) 
would not be subject to the Articles of War. There would be 
three levels of disciplinary punishment: (a) Commanding 
officer’s punishment (company punishment) for minor viola- 
tions, with no restriction or confinement for more than one week, 
and with the privilege of asking for trial; (b) National Secu- 
rity Training Court, consisting of five officers appointed by 
the regimental commander or above, to try cases under the Act. 
Punishment would not exceed three months of restriction, extra 
duty, or confinement, but might include dishonorable dis- 
charge; (c) U. S. District Courts and other civil authorities 
for serious crimes, specified misdemeanors, and unlawful acts. 





eS aa: ‘Nealon 


Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
Second-cycle trainee gains proficiency in weapons during basic training. 
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WHAT THEY THINK 
OF UMT 


AKE 600 young Americans—from all but two states, of 

all religions, from urban and rural communities, from 
wealthy backgrounds and poor, with high educational levels 
and low—mix them in platoons and companies for six months 
under wise leadership and you have a fair picture of what 
UMT-type training means—to the Army and to the Nation. 

The first training cycle of the UMT Experimental Unit at 
Fort Knox ended in July, and the second cycle is well along. 
The experiment can now be evaluated. This has been, done by 
scientifically trained teams of the Research Branch, Troop In- 
formation and Education Division, Army Department, and by 
the Louisville UMT Advisory Council. 

In terms of troop attitudes, TI&E research shows, the experi- 
ment is eminently successful. At the end of the -first cycle, 
100 per cent of the officers, 81 per cent of the training cadre, 
and 72 per cent of the trainees agreed that the Experimental 
Unit is a good idea. Ninety per cent of the officers would 
probably volunteer for duty in the UMT national program; 
and two out of three of the cadre feel the same way. With 
few exceptions, the officers stated that “this is the best outfit 
I have served with or at least better than most,” and about half 
the cadre feel the same way. 

The trainees agreed—91 per cent of them—that the train- 
ing they received will prepare them to be good soldiers. A 
significant question asked of the trainees: “If you had your 
choice right now (about halfway through the first cycle) 
would you prefer to stay in the Experimental Unit or transfer 
to a Regular Army unit?”—showed that two out of three would 
prefer to stay in the UMT Unit. They believed that “this is 
a better and faster way of training us”; that “the way things 
are taught to a person makes him want to stay”; that there is 
a better chance for technical training, and that there is more 
opportunity for education and educational credits, 

The old specter of harsh discipline was laid. “We are being 
treated more like individuals instead of just a bunch of men,” 


16 
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stated one trainee. “They treat you more human and respect 
your rights,” another put it. On the other hand, one of the 
minority stated that “they are too strict on you in UMT.” Others 
preferred the Regular Army “because [I want to go over- 
seas,” because “I don’t want to train all the time; [I want 
a regular job”; because “I joined the Regular Army to get 
in the paratroopers.” “They treat you,” commented one “like 
a bunch of teen-agers’—which indeed all but a few trainees 
were. 

In the second cycle, the trainees were interviewed eight 
days after they started basic training; that is, about three 
weeks along in the cycle. These trainees, on the whole, are 
better educated than those of the first cycle and have enlisted 
for longer periods of time. They are likely to have a more 
professional outlook. They like Army life about as much as 
did the first group—more than half saying “I like it all right”; 
about one-third describing Army life as “not so bad”; and 
a mere handful saying “I just don’t like the Army.” Both 
first and second cycles say they have a pretty good time in the 
Army—or that it’s about fifty-fifty; only eight per cent say 
they “have a pretty rotten time.” (That, claimed an old-timer, 
just about checks with the early attitudes of young men enter- 
ing college or other unaccustomed civilian activities, away 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 


After a day-long road march, a serious game of chess is welcome. 
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from the familiar ties of family and friends.) Only 10 per 
cent worry a lot; and only 7 per cent say they are usually in 
low spirits. In both first and second cycles more than 50 
per cent state that their physical condition is better than 
before coming into the Army. 


When asked their views on whether there would be another 
war in the next 25 years or so, trainees of both cycles were 
closely in agreement. About 75 per cent believe there will be 
war; and about 85 per cent believe that every able-bodied 
young man should be required to take military training for 
one year. So much for what the scientific researchers found. 


What does nearby Louisville (and Elizabethtown) think of 
the Experimental Unit? A UMT Civilian Advisory Committee 
of thirty-four men and women, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Wallace Davis, has served continuously since last January, visit- 
ing the Unit frequently, as individuals and as sub-committees. 
They have seen the trainees at work and at play; they have 
wandered freely through the training area, through barracks, 
mess halls, and off-duty facilities. They have talked with officers, 
cadre, and trainees. They have seen the Army in and around 
Louisville for many years and UMT trainees for the better part 
of a year. They realize that, in capsule form, their committee 
is typical of the great mass of parents, educators, religious 
leaders, physicians, newspaper editors, and public officials who 
will be watching UMT with passionate interest if it becomes 
nation-wide. 

They have not been blind to Experimental Unit defects, nor 
have they hesitated to speak frankly to the Commanding Gen- 
eral of improvements desired. Yet, they believe in it—enthusi- 
astically; not only as a training operation at nearby Fort Knox, 
but also as a national policy. They not only support it but have 
been helpful to General Devine and his staff in many ways. The 
Parents Sub-Committee’s report stated that “UMT is necessary 

as a precaution against war and to insure keeping the 
peace.” UMT offers the boys, it states: (1) discipline, not 
regimentation; (2) respect for authority and the rights of 
others; (3) training for leadership; (4) educational oppor- 
tunity for those who desire it; (5) self-expression through 
individual hobbies; and (6) definite spiritual values and moral 
training. 

The Sub-Committee on Religion was “so impressed with the 
high ideals of the UMT Experiment that it expresses its pro- 
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found anxiety as to the possibility of universal training being 
enacted into law with lower standards and weaker safeguards 
for religion and morality than are observed in the Experiment.” 

The Committee felt that UMT “narrowed the gap between 
civilian and military life. It continued for the young man some 
of the spiritual and cultural influences of home and school, 
of associations and pursuits which are part of the normal life 
of the average American boy. The abrupt change from home to 
Army was made less drastic. The camp ceases to be all drill 
and soldiering.” This new program, the Committee believes, 
makes the trainee feel that he is undergoing a process of prep- 
aration so that, should an emergency arise, the Nation would 
have at its disposal a sufficiently large body of personnel, ready 
on short notice for marshalling, efficiently and quickly, the re- 
sources of war. 

“UMT is not a Sunday School,” the report continues, “nor 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
Second-cycle trainees maneuver a 105mm _ howitzer. 
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Trainees demonstrate a newly-learned signaling technique. 


a Public School, nor a YMCA, nor a YMHA. It is part of the 
Army. It is made up of boys in their late teens with all the 
splendid qualities and also the shortcomings characteristic of 
boys of this age. UMT recognizes this. It is making a powerful 
effort to preserve the ideals of the good life which the’boys 
bring from home and church, while major attention and by far 
most of the time are given to teaching and learning the arts of 
war. The underlying theory is that military technique is to be 
to life and peace what medicine is to good health. The doctor 
does not study medicine because he wants disease to prevail, 
but only to be able to cope with it. Likewise, UMT does not 
want war; it wants to be ready for it should it arise. 


“No miracles must be expected of UMT,” the report states. 
“It is not fair to look to UMT to turn out saints and angels, Let 
us bear in mind that not all homes, schools, and churches do 
this. The human material of UMT is a cross section of the youth 
of the land and we know what that is: some of it is excellent, 
some good, and some below the standard of good. When the 
young people come to UMT many of their habits and tastes have 
already been highly developed. UMT must not be expected to 
mold new personalities, and in six months’ time one does not 
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try to do this. It aims to retain the good and tries to reduce 
the bad. It does this consciously, while it gives major attention 
to military training.” 

It was the opinion of the Sub-Committee on Education that 
“the Army has reduced the time for training (six months) 
to a minimum and that any educational program must neces- 
sarily be considered an extra-curricular or off-time function.” 
It believes UMT to be so flexible “that a man could return to 
school or to his civilian occupation without a loss of con- 
siderable time; and therefore, it is more advantageous to main- 
tain the six-month period of initial training with a minimum of 
education than to prolong this period of training and per- 
mit inclusion of a comprehensive educational program.” It was 
the Committee’s opinion that the young man should not lose 
sight of his objective in life and that, to that end, “there should 
be a well-planned counselling program”; and that an education 
staff in UMT should include a trained psychologist. 

The Self-Government Sub-Committee submitted a favorable 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo. 
The trainee student concentrates on his instruction. 
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report on the trainee court system which distinguished the 
UMT Experimental Unit, but indicated that more time for 
preparation should be granted both the prosecution and the de- 
fense, and that legal advice should be made more readily avail- 
able to these trainees. 

The Entertainment Sub-Conmittee, with considerable experi- 
ence in soldier recreation, reported exceptionally high morale 
in the Unit, but thought it possible that trainees were worked 
too hard. There was real pride in outfit and competition was 
keen. Possibly too much time was given to policing; although 
it was recognized that pride in outfit resulted. It questioned 
the value of calling men to attention in barracks upon entrance 
of an officer escorting a party of guests. The Committee was 
especially impressed with the freedom of the UMT staff from 
preconceived ideas, and by its willingness to make the program 
fit democratic ideas of citizenship and character building. 
“Such a program as that at Fort Knox would be of real benefit 
to the average American youth.” The Committee named as a 
“must” in any national program the establishment of proper 
recreation facilities in nearby towns. 

The Physical Training Sub-Committee was much impressed 
with the “overall splendid physical condition of the trainees” 
and recommended that more time be allotted for physical 
training. 

Instead of making recommendations, the Health Sub-Com- 
mittee presented a list of 66 questions, which the Secretaries 
of War and Navy answered categorically and in full. Most of 
the questions were technical and administrative, pertaining to 
the procedures for medical examination and to specific physi- 
cal standards, in the event that UMT becomes a national pro- 
gram. In the non-technical phase of its report the Committee 
inquires: “Does the UMT program envision a continuance of 
the cadre training idea?” To which the Secretaries reply: 
“Yes; this successful system will be continued by use of the best 
qualified personnel obtainable, both from the standpoint of edu- 
cation and military ability. Those individuals must possess in 
the highest comparative degree the qualities of leadership, in- 
structional ability, and adaptability to technical training. Fur- 
ther, it is planned to assemble the cadres well ahead of the 
initial induction date for purposes of organization, training, 
and preparation of equipment.” In reply to a question con- 
cerning the control of venereal disease, the Secretaries replied 
that “continence will be the only method taught.” 
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UMT Progress: 


UMT IN TRANSITION 


HE UMT Experimental Unit at Fort Knox is truly experi- 
mental. The first cycle, January to July 1947, had obvious 
defects, corrected for the second cycle which began in August. 
Specialized training on a platoon basis was impracticable. The 
first cycle battalion contained a platoon each of Signal, 
Ordnance, Transportation, Medical, Quartermaster, and Chemi- 
cal trainees. Since that cycle was intended as a dry run for a 
divisional set-up, this seemed logical; but the cadre and over- 
head were out of proportion, and the specialist units were so 
small that they did not get the maximum training values as inde- 
pendent platoons. Therefore, the second cycle battalion con- 
sists of only the three basic arms—Infantry, Artillery, and 
Armor, a company each; and a company of Engineers. The 
Pioneer Platoon of the first cycle, composed of men who lacked 
coordination, no longer exists, and men who might comprise 
this platoon are absorbed in the regular companies. 

Unit training in the UMT Experimental Unit has been com- 
bined with branch training. Applicable portions of branch 
and unit training have been incorporated into the basic train- 
ing phase. This makes a clean-cut division of 11 weeks’ basic 
and 1] weeks’ branch training, preceded by two weeks of 
processing and orientation, and followed by one week of de- 
processing. Some basic subjects which formerly had to be 
squeezed into branch training are now included in the basic 
eleven weeks; and basic training, which affects the entire mili- 
tary career of the soldier or trainee, is strengthened. Marks- 
manship and Camping, which appeal strongly to the young 
trainee and enable him to gauge his stature, are introduced 
early in the basic period. Marches and Bivouacs training 
has been increased from 16 to 30 hours; Tactical Training from 
20 to 28 hours; Maps and Aerial Photos from 8 to 16 hours; 
Mines and Booby Traps from 4 to 8 hours; and the M1 Rifle 
from 70 to 74 hours. Two hours a week are devoted to Drill. 





An understanding of this article will be enhanced by reading five articles 
published in The DIGEST for June: “Report on UMT.” These have been 
published in. pamphlet form and are available on request to the Editor. 
As in the previous articles, the opinions ‘and conclusions presented here 
are those of the Editor. 
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Recommendations of the Louisville UMT Advisory Com- 
mittee have been followed by doubling the time for the care 
and cleaning of equipment. Four more hours are provided for 
the Code of Conduct, and hours for Athletics and Physical 
Training have been increased from 48 to 66. Not only do these 
revisions make a better balanced program; they also indicate 
a desire to work closely with civilian advisers in formulating 
the best possible training program for the youth of the Nation. 

The most drastic changes in the second cycle pertain to the 
chaplains and the education officers. Lectures on Citizenship 
and Morality, including sex hygiene and etiquette, now extend 
throughout the entire training cycle—one hour a week—and 
are based on materials prepared at the Chaplain School. The 
Troop Information Period continues for one. hour a week, but 
four hours a week of formal education have been added. These 
changes are in line with the recommendation of the President’s 
Advisory Commission on Universal Training (the Compton 
Commission) that at least six hqurs a week be allocated to 
duty-time education. One hour of TIP, one hour of Citizenship 
and Morality, and four hours of formal education—on a widely 
elective basis—comprise the six hours of duty-time education. 
The four hours added for formal Education lengthen the train- 
ing week to 44 hours—five days of eight hours plus Saturday 
morning. A TI&E research survey reveals that the new formal 
education program is well received by the trainees; 77 per cent 
consider it “a very good idea” and another 14 per cent a “fairly 
good idea.” Among the small minority who do not favor the 
program, some men complain of being unable to get into the 
more popular classes, indicating that some adjustment of courses 
and opportunities may be necessary. Others object because 
they had understood that they would have only a 40-hour week, 
or because they “didn’t come into the Army to go to school.” 

In teaching the control of venereal disease, the doctrine of 
continence is continued. “I have long believed,” states Briga- 
dier General John M. Devine, “that films, posters, forced issue 
of prophylactics, and other measures in common use, are as 
apt to increase the venereal rate as to reduce it. To the soldier 
of character and high moral standards, they are offensive; and 
to the morally weak, they are suggestive.” 

The Unit at Fort Knox is not only a dry run for the proposed 
national UMT program; it has served ‘also as a laboratory for 
improving training throughout the Army, Already, many of 
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the philosophies of the UMT Unit have become Army direc- 
tives. Swearing and filthy language are becoming taboo, and 
are no longer considered symbols of maturity. The chaplains’ 
lectures are now part of the basic training program throughout 
the Army; and the new pitch in teaching the control of ven- 
ereal disease is beginning to prevail. In education, the trend is 
increasingly toward the inclusion of USAFI courses in the duty 
schedule. As the Louisville UMT Committee commented, the 
Army is open-minded and glad to accept constructive sugges- 
tions. 

The core of the UMT Unit training is the realization by the 
Commanding General, his staff and cadre, that they are dealing 
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Handicraft training in plastics is one of the off-duty vocational activi- 
ties offered. 
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with boys. “We must treat them like men,” remarked General 
Devine, “but we must never forget that they are boys, and that 
they react as boys—most annoyingly at times. Much of ihe bad 
behavior of teen-age boys in public is the result of ignorance. 
We make it our business to change that ignorance to knowledge. 
The sergeant must tell the trainee, without hesitation, anything 
that he should know—to wash his hands and face in the morn- 
ing, not to comb his hair at the snack bar nor clean his finger- 
nails at mess. If he doesn’t know, he must be told how to be- 
have on the bus, in the theater, in town. You must correct 
every fault when you see it, but you don’t have to be nasty 
about it.” 


The experiment at Fort Knox brings UMT out of the realm 
of hypothesis into the world of reality. The one basic flaw 
in the experiment is unavoidable: While the young men repre- 
sent the social and economic elements that would character- 
ize a national UMT program, these particular trainees are, per- 
force, members of the military establishment. This has given 
rise to a popular misconception that, as a national policy, UMT 
will require military service of all able-bodied young men. 
Such is not the case. UMT would require only training; and 
that training would be under the policy control of a civilian 
commission. Young men in national UMT would no more be 
subject to military service or shipment overseas than were mem- 
bers of the CMTC or the CCC between the wars. They would, 
in effect, be sent by a civilian commission to camps geographi- 
cally spaced throughout the United States, set up and run by 
the Armed Forces, to absorb what they could in six months from 
professionals—military and civilian—employed by the public 
to do the job. They would remain under the policy control of 
the civilian commission until they have discharged their 
obligation for a year’s training or its equivalent—by exercising 
one of several options. At no time during this training would 
they be subject to active military service; although they would 
be privileged to elect such service if they desired. 

Can the Army really do the job? The Fort Knox experiment 
indicates that it can; and the brains that contributed to World 
War II victory have planned in detail how it can. UMT will 
impose hardships on commanders in the Regular establishment 
since they will be deprived of many of their best officers and 
men. But, because of its national importance, UMT will offe: 
to officers and men of all grades an opportunity to stand ow 
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professionally. Only officers and men of unquestioned leader- 
ship and judgment will be selected for command assignments, 
and staffs will be selected with great care. Education and mili- 
tary ability also will be criteria. Already—anticipating the pos- 
sibility of Congressional approval of UMT—selected senior offi- 
cers in considerable numbers have been brought to Fort Knox 
for intensive conierences with the UMT staff in the doctrines 
and procedures of UMT. Prospective trainers—officers and 
noncommissioned officers—earmarked for key positions, have 
received preliminary indoctrination in the same way; and, be- 
fore the first UMT trainees arrive, there will be a substantial 
preparatory period, for refresher training in techniques and 
leadership and for the organization of closely-knit staff and 
command teams. 

It is contemplated that approximately 129,000 military per- 
sonnel and 43,000 civilians will be needed for Army and Air 
Force training of an estimated constant training load of 346,500 
civilian trainees: 








UMT OVERHEAD 


Warrant Enlisted Total 
Officers Officers Men Military Civilian 











Army Ground Forces ..... 17,200 655 65,430 83.285 23,711 
Army Air Forces ......... 6,484 0 35,663 42,147 11,888 
Service support .......... 1,641 28 1,128 2,797 5,121 
Induction stations ........ 191 44 420 655 2.179 

ee 25.516 727 +©'102,641 128.884 42,899 





Approximately 25 per cent of the officer personnel will be 
from the Regular Army, and 75 per cent from the reserve com- 
ponents—now on active duty or to enter upon active duty for a 
minimum UMT tour of two years. Enlisted cadres will be 100 
per cent Regular Army. A main source of Reserve instructors 
will be junior officers commissioned from the college ROTC 
program, which will soon begin to produce a considerable 
number of qualified second lieutenants. Once UMT is under 
way, it is expected that it will produce a considerable propor- 
tion of its own training cadre, from qualified trainees who elect 
to continue their UMT obligation at camp, or who volunteer 
for enlistment. | 

The training load is estimated as follows: There would be an 
annual intake of 618,000 trainees (Army and Air Force) to be 
irained for a six-month period, with an estimated 75,000 of 
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them electing to stay on for a second six months. The constant 
training load therefore would be: 309,000 for the first six 
months, plus 37,500 (one-half of the estimated 75,000 electing 
to stay on for a second six months) —or a total of 346,500 con- 
stant training load. The ratio of military overhead (staff, 
command, trainers, administration, supply, specialists, and so 
forth) therefore would be 37.3 per cent, or 1 overhead to 2.7 
trainees. Including civilian staffs and overhead, the ratio 
would be 49.5 per cent, or 1 overhead to 2.2 trainees. Of the 
total military overhead of 129,000, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 69,000 will have primary duty as instructors; that is, 1 
instructor to every 5 trainees, or a 20 per cent ratio. 


To a layman, a total overhead of this strength seems far out 
of proportion. Compared with a typical American university, 
also training young men, it is about right. In Texas A&M Uni- 
versity, for example, the ratio of overhead to students is 42 per 
cent. The Army, from its experience in CMTC and CCC, and 
taking a leaf from industrial and business management, strong- 
ly advises against attempting to do an important job without 
adequate personnel. 

In reviewing the record of Congressional hearings and press 
dispatches, a basic misconception about UMT is evident. This 
misconception pertains to the “mass army” argument. Critics 
confuse “mass” with size. We had a big army in World War 
II, but not a “mass army.” It is the Army’s responsibility to 
advise the Congress frankly and wisely from its professional 
experience. Its advice is that mass armies, in the sense of 
phalanxes of combat troops, are obsolete, but that great num- 
bers of men still will be needed in any future war because of 
the great complexity and diversity of duties, weapons, and 
techniques required for modern warfare. Only a small propor- 
tion of them will probably engage an enemy in actual combat. 
The great majority—the millions—will be specialists in the 
myriad phases of warfare, in tactical and technical operations, 
in training, administration, transportation, communications. 
production, maintenance, support, supply, in the thousand and 
one military operations that go into winning a modern war or 
maintaining the stability of communities that are under attack 
The line between combatant and noncombatant grows thinner 
and thinner. That is in the essence of modern warfare. Millions 
of young men, skilled in the technical aspects of total war, dis- 
ciplined in team-work, trained to make decisions, unswerving 
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in their handling of themselves and others—may spell the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat. 

Instead of last-minute training such as they had in past wars, 
it is better to give them—for their own sakes, if for no other 
reason—training that is carefully planned, professionally cor- 
rect, and civilian-controlled. 

That, the Army says, it can do—Congress willing. 
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Study has a recognized place in preparing trainees for the future. 

















CIVILIANS TAKE PART 


By 


Mayor WitxttaAmM H. Hatter, Jr. 


GROUP of fifteen public spirited men met recently in 

Camden, New Jersey, to form an Army Advisory Committee 
—the 425th in the United States. They met at the invitation 
‘ of the Commanding General, First Army. The group included 
the President of the First Camden National Bank and Trust 
Company, a leading priest of the Catholic Church, the Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, the local Deputy Director of 
the United States Treasury Department, the Mayor of Camden, 
the Director of County Vocational Schools, the Superintendent 
of Schools, the local Director of the Veterans Administration, 
and other prominent citizens. Some were veterans; others 
were inactive-duty members of the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve Corps; all were civic-spirited citizens. 

In an address of welcome, the General’s aide explained how 
the Committee might serve as a connecting link between the 
Army and the civilian community. It would advise the Com- 
manding General on local sentiment with respect to Army 
activities in the community; and it would bring to his atten- 
tion, before they develop, issues involving the Army and the 
community. The Committee would use its influence to in- 
crease the prestige of the ordinary soldier in the community 
and would explain, through community agencies, the advantages 
offered to American youth by the Army. It would help over- 
come negative attitudes toward the Army. It would not only 
use its influence to explain Army policies, plans, and customs, 
but it would also advise the Army of the community reaction 
on military matters. 

In composition and outlook, this committee of Camden com- 
munity leaders typifies the American public. These men 
are eager to contribute their valuable time and influence to 
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a better understanding of their fellow citizens in the Army. 
“What can I do?” expresses the general attitude. 

In its organization and scope, the Camden Committee is a 
prototype of Army Advisory Committees throughout the United 
States. These committees, with a total membership of 6500, 
range from New York City to communities the size of Frederick, 
Maryland. The Second Army Area, with 168 committees, has 
the largest number. The Fifth Army Area has 96. There are 
70 committees in the First Army Area; 51 in the Third Army 
Area; and 40 in the Fourth Army Area. The program has 
not yet been initiated in the Sixth Army Area. 

The Army Advisory Committee system was initiated by Major 
General Manton S. Eddy, now Chief of Information, Department 
of the Army. In early 1946, General Eddy, Commanding Gen- 
eral, Third Service Command (now Second Army Area), or- 
ganized civilian committees in various cities throughout his 
command to assist him in recruiting. He found this direct link 
with civilians to be so valuable that the idea broadened into its 
present nation-wide scope. 

The establishment of Army Advisory Committees is a re- 
sponsibility of the Army Commander; therefore, committees 
vary in organization and activities from one Army Area to 
another. The Department of the Army exerts no pressure on 
Army Commanders as to the organization and by-laws of Army 
Advisory Committees, except for insistence that under no cir- 
cumstances are the committees to be pressure groups, either 
locally or on the Congress. The initiative generally comes from 
civilians who have heard of the program and want a local 
committee formed, or from an Army Area liaison officer. Nor- 
mally, one civilian is selected to serve as an organizer of a local 
steering committee of from three to five community leaders. 
The members of the committee are selected locally by the 
civilian organizer—not by the Army. In all cases, the names 
are screened and approved by the Army before the nominees 
hecome members of a committee. 





For the success of any Advisory Committee organization, 
it is vital to have a public-spirited chairman—a man who not 
only has a desire to serve, but who is sufficiently emancipated 
‘rom personal obligations to give the Army Advisory Com- 
mittee his full attention. The means used may vary. A 
‘hairman may be appointed directly by the mayor; and in some 
‘ases, the mayor serves as chairman. In the First Army Area, 
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the mayor serves on the committee only as an ex officio member, 
so that there will be no political implication. Often the 
Army Commander knows some prominent citizen who would be 
a competent chairman. In most cases, the advice of the “town 
fathers” is sought. 

An indifferent chairman is sure death for a committee. 
Busy men will not leave their offices to attend meetings at 
which there is nothing to discuss. A committee chairman must 
be able and prepared to stimulate and hold the interest of 
the other members of the committee. Invariably, members 
of Army Advisory Committees want to know what they can do, 
tangibly and immediately, to help Army-community relations 
—what they can do to make theirs not just another nominal 
committee. 

Typical projects for Army Advisory Committees include 
establishing contact between recruiting personnel and industry, 
schools, and clubs; showing Army films on training, the troop 
education program, and activities of the Armies of Occupation. 
One of the most valuable services is assistance in reburial of 
World War II dead. In thousands of cases, Army Advisory 
Committee members are instrumental in letting the families of 
the war dead know that the entire community appreciates their 
sacrifices. Through efforts of committee members, appropriate 
memorial services are arranged. 

The Department of the Army provides community leaders 
with informational material for speeches and suggestions for 
appropriate ceremonies on such occasions as Army Day and 
“Armistice Day. Many committee members ask for more work 
to do, more projects to carry out. 

Committees are asked to comment on Army policies and pro- 
jects as they are presented to them by the Army. They are 
asked to give a cross section of opinion, and to report patterns 
of civilian thinking on military matters, especially as they 
affect particular problems in a community near a military in- 
stallation. 

In Steubenville, Ohio, for example, the townspeople com- 
plained of an increase in immorality near the military post 
after wartime restrictions and discipline had been lifted. The 
discussion of this problem at an Army Advisory Committee 
meeting led to corrective measures by both the Army and the 
community. In Charleston, West Virginia, committee member: 
advised the local military representative that the townspeople 
were distressed because of soot which belched from the 
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chimneys of a nearby ordnance plant. Corrective measures 
were taken immediately, and a condition that might have be- 
come increasingly unpleasant was averted. 

Sometimes committees undertake their own advisory pro- 
jects. They are encouraged to initiate criticism of military pro- 
cedure, either locally or nationally, such as recruiting prac- 
tices and advertisements. With the passage of the National 
Security Act of 1947, various persons, through Army Advisory 
Committees, have suggested that there be a unification of the 
recruiting programs throughout the services. This matter is 
now under study by the Department of the Army. 

In Burlington, Vermont, a committee member suggested the 
establishment of a recruiting booth at the county fair, from 
which questionnaires could be distributed to mothers, asking 
their views on the Army as a career for their sons, and their 
attitudes toward Universal Military Training. From this ques- 
tionnaire, a valuable cross section of local public opinion was 
obtained. 

Sometimes the committees ask for information that is difficult 
to obtain. In Evansville, Indiana, the Army Advisory Com- 
mittee asked for a detailed breakdown of the national budget 
on military affairs. One committee asked for a survey of battle 
casualties, showing the incidence among trained and untrained 
soldiers, Another asked the Army to correct the attitudes of 
certain newly discharged soldiers. 

One of the most important functions of Committees is to 
correct the propagation of erroneous information about the 
Army and its activities. Some critics of the Army, for example, 
have claimed that the Advisory Committees are a Department 
of the Army propaganda device to advertise Universal Military 
Training. Nothing could be further from the facts. While 
UMT is frequently discussed at Army Advisory Committee meet- 
ings, the opposition also has its voice in these discussions. 
Several months ago, the Commanding General, First Army 
Area, received letters from the Dean of Women at a large uni- 
versity and from a prominent educator, who asked to be re- 
lieved of services on Army Advisory Committees because they 
were opposed to UMT. The General answered both with per- 
sonal letters stating that, in his opinion, opposition to UMT 
was by no means a barrier to membership on an Army Advisory 
Committee; that. he felt it was a healthy thing to have the 
opposition represented, and that he would be personally grate- 
ful if they would remain on their committees. They did. 
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In another instance, a committee in the Second Army Area 
advised the Army of public criticism of alleged favoritism in 
the disposal of surplus property. An entirely erroneous im- 
pression was corrected through Army Advisory Committee dis- 
cussion. It was pointed out that all surplus property in units 
over $100 must be sold through the War Assets Administration, 
an organization which has no direct connection with the Army. 

Thus, in a variety of ways—by countering false impressions 
with publication of the facts, by working constructively to- 
ward improved Army-community relations—Army Advisory 
Committees play their part in establishing unity of effort. 

The Department of the Army has a link with the Army Ad- 
visory Committees through its Community Relations Unit in 
the Public Information Division. The Community Relations 
Unit furnishes administrative advice and informational ma- 
terials—such as reports, analyses, and policy speeches by 
Government officials and military leaders. A monthly bulletin 
containing timely information about the Department of the 
Army and Army activities in general is published by the Unit 
and dispatched, through the Army Areas, to Army Advisory 
Committees for distribution to the members. Army Advisory 
Committee work is carried out as a purely Army Area matter. 
Regional and state conferences are instigated by the Army 
Commander, who gives assistance in obtaining speakers and 
providing displays and materials. The essential service ren- 
dered by the Department of the Army through its Community 
Relations Unit, is to provide information that will give the 
public a better understanding of its Army. 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
A typical Army Advisory Committee at work, 











ATHLETICS FOR ALL 


- By 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Russe. B. REYNOLDS 


HEERS rocked the field house as a boxing tournament 

ended at Ladd Field, Alaska. A 20-year-old private first 
class, who had just received the decision in the third round 
over his opponent, an Army sergeant in his thirties, strode 
over for the handshake. “Sergeant,” the young challenger 
said, “You were a pretty good man in your day. I’m just 
coming up, but it looks as though you’re going down!” 

Symbolizing the trend toward youth is the hard-hitting form 
displayed by Regular Army recruits. To meet the needs of 
these action-loving young men, as well as the needs of Regu- 
lars whose careers are well established, the Office of the Chief 
of Special Services offers a program of recreational athletics 
sufficiently diversified to satisfy all soldiers, regardless of age. 
“Athletics for All” is no mere slogan; it has real meaning in 
the new Army. Wherever soldiers are stationed, from Germany 
to Korea, they have an opportunity to engage in and watch 
the games they like best: boxing, football, baseball, softball, 
‘tennis, golf, track and field sports, badminton, bowling, swim- 
ming; and even archery and horseshoe-pitching. 

Never in Army history has there been such a wide-scale 
“sports for all” program. Not only are sports assigned a place 
in the regular training program, as a means of physical con- 
ditioning; they are also pursued with avid interest by troops 
in off-duty time. Competitions are held from the platoon and 
company levels up through divisions, major commands, and 
theaters; and Army-wide tournaments recently have been held, 
under the sponsorship of the Chief of Special Services, in golf 
and tennis. All military personnel are eligible for competition. 
Grade has no bearing; skill is the sole criterion. 

Two Army-wide competitions were held in the zone of inte- 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Corporal Tom Molloy (left) and Pfe. Hugh Stewart, stars of the Army 
tennis team, with Brigadier General Russel B. Reynolds. 


rior during the summer of 1947—the All-Army Tennis Tourna- 
ment at the Army-Navy Country Club, Arlington, Virginia, 
and the All-Army Golf Tournament at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
Contestants, who had played their way to the top in major 
commands, came from around the world to compete. The 
tennis singles title went to Lieutenant Dave Freeman of the 
Caribbean Command, and the doubles title to 19-year-old Pfe 
Hugh Stewart, of the Philippines-Ryukyus Command, and 
Captain Elson E. Staugaard representing the Far East Com- 
mand. The golf championship, hard fought by Master Ser- 
geant Curtis D. Smith with a hole in one, went to Captain 
Fred Mosely of the Air Transport Command, with Lieutenant 
Joe Worthington of Brooks Field, Texas, as runner-up. Plans 
are under way for an All-Army Boxing Tournament in 1948; 
also there will be another All-Army Golf Tournament and an- 
other All-Army Tennis Tournament. 

The Office of the Chief of Special Services procures and 
supplies all athletic equipment for the Army and the Air Force 
for off-duty athletics. Equipment is supplied to all posts and 
stations, so that soldiers everywhere may participate. Through 
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the planning of local special services officers, in posts and units 
and in higher commands, coordinated and progressive pro- 
grams are developed in each of the numbered Armies and 
Air Forces, and in the theaters and departments. 


A typical Special Services recreational sports program is the 
Pacific plan, concerned with soldiers in the five commands 
—Korea, Japan, the Philippines, the Marianas, and Hawaii. 
The program has two principal aims: participation locally of 
every soldier in at least one sport; and participation of teams 
from the various commands in theater-wide competition. Tour- 
naments are held by Special Services in each command to 
determine champions in eight sports—baseball, softball, golf, 
tennis, swimming, track and field, boxing, and _ basketball. 
Each command champion then plays in another tournament 
for the theater championship. Players taking part in the 
inter-command games are flown to and from tournament sites, 
and have the best in training facilities and equipment. Placed 
on temporary duty status, they are free from the routine duties 
of Army life for approximately 30 days. 


In the European Command, similar tournaments are con- 
ducted in badminton, golf, archery and horseshoes, swimming, 
diving and water polo, track and field events, tennis, softball, 


basketball, and volleyball, 


ro 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Colonel F. F. Wing, of the U. S. Army Equestrian Team, puts his 
mount “Democrat” over the hurdles in training for the 1948 Olympics. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Army pentathlon team members symbolize the five events in which they 
all must participate: cross-country riding, cross-country running, pistol 
shooting, swimming, and fencing. Coach and manager on extreme right. 


Attention at this time is focused on the 1948 Olympic Games, 
first since 1936, for which the summer events are to be held 
at the British Army Training Center, Aldershot, England, and 
winter events at St. Moritz, Switzerland. The Congress has 
authorized participation by Armed Forces teams. In ferreting 
out athletes of championship caliber, Special Services has 
arranged that any Army athlete who has current records ap- 
proximating eighth place, as charted in the 1936 Olympics, 
will be given an opportunity for intensive training in the 
United States in the sport in which he excels. 

Preparations for participation in Olympic events are already 
well under way. An Army Equestrian Team, including riders 
from overseas commands and zone of interior stations, as- 
sembled at Fort Riley, Kansas, for preliminary trials early in 
1947. Qualified riders were sent, with their 28 horses, to 
the Remount Depot at Bergstetten, Bavaria, for winter train- 
ing, prior to the Olympics equestrian events at Aldershot. 
While in training, the team will compete with European horse- 
men of Olympic caliber. 

Similarly, eleven outstanding Army athletes from overseas 
commands and the zone of interior have been training since 
mid-summer at the United States Military Academy, in prep- 
aration for the United States tryouts for the 1948 Olympics 
modern’ pentathlon events, Each Olympics entry for the 
pentathlon must compete in the five modern events: (1) cross- 
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country riding, 5000 meters over obstacles and against time, 
height not to exceed 1.10 meters nor breadth to exceed 3.50 
meters; (2) fencing; (3) revolver or pistol shooting; (4) 
swimming, 300 meters free style; and (5) cross-country run, 
4000 meters. Although only one of the men in training, Lt. 
Col. Frederick R. Weber of Fort Benning, has had previous 
Olympics experience, trials held at West Point rated many of the 
trainees high, in comparison with 1936 Olympics scores. By 
special invitation of the Swedish Military Sports Association, 
five members of the United States Army Modern Pentathlon 
Team were flown, in October, to Stockholm, where they par- 
ticipated in the International Modern Pentathlon Contest. 

In numerous other ways, Army athletes are helping to fur- 
ther international understanding and good will among nations. 
As a member of the Allied Forces Sports Council, United States 
forces in Europe competed last year in ‘eight sports against 
soldiers from twelve nations. American soldiers and Koreans 
frequently meet in athletic contests, particularly baseball. 
Furthering cultural relations has been the aim of the Army- 
civilian contests in the Territory of Hawaii. 

Perhaps one of the most far reaching by-products of Army 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Low hurdles victors, Olympic Stadium, Berlin; left to right, Major 
Benjamin B. Cassidy, Jr.; Corporal Dell J. Russell; and Keldson, 
Denmark. 
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athletics is the role of sports in the German Youth Activities 
Program, conducted in cooperation with the Office of Military 
Government. More than 5000 German youths in the Stuttgart 
area have been taught baseball, softball, and other American 
sports stressing teamwork and cooperation, through instruc- 
tion given by faculty members of the European Theater Athletic 
Staff School in Degerlock, civilian specialists contributing their 
own time. Soldiers later took over the instruction of youngsters 
throughout the Occupied Zone. 

In Berlin every Friday afternoon over a long period, German 
children by the thousands flocked to the 24 U. S. Army athletic 
fields where soldiers from 30 troop units furnished them with 
baseball bats and tennis racquets. It is Army policy to sup- 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
Tee 5 Ed Quirk sets a new meet record in the shot put at the Inter- 


ae Armed Forces Track and Field Championships, Olympic Stadium, 
Berlin, 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo® 
Opening game of the football season in Berlin. 


ply equipment and facilities for use at times that do not inter- 
fere with the recreational activities of our soldiers. 

Closer to home, the United States Army finds sports useful 
in other ways. For example, the Sixth Army, in addition to 
its All-Army contests, conducts some open events for high 
schools, colleges, and universities in the San Francisco Bay 
area, as a stimulus to recruiting and to arouse local interest 
in service activities. 


While today’s young Regular Army may not include big- 
name luminaries of the war years, such as Sergeant Joe Louis, 
Corporal Billy Conn, Dillinger of the St. Louis Browns, Kirby 
Higbe of the Pirates, or All-American Davage Minor, former 
Third Army star, it does include many potential stars for the 
major varsities and the professional leagues. At least one 
rookie professional—Clint Hartung of the New York Giants— 
found the Army a good place to gain polish for big league 
competition. A promising rookie star, the Giants had pur- 
chased him for $25,000 from Milwaukee while he was in the 
Army. In 1946, just before spring training started, Hartung 
sent a wire: “Not reporting to the Giants this year. Staying 
in the Army another year.” In response to the Giants’ “Why?” 
he replied: “You will farm me out for further experience. 
Army baseball is as good as any minor league baseball and 
[ like Army life. See you next year.” He stayed in another 
year, played fast, first-class baseball in Hawaii; and when the 
New York Giants opened their 1947 campaign in Philadelphia, 
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Hartung, the former rookie, was there playing his first major 
league ball game, batting in the slugger’s spot. 

The excellent athletic facilities provided today were not 
always available in Army life. The current widespread pro- 
gram had its beginning at the close of World War I, and was 
thoroughly tested by experience in World War II. 


The role of recreational athletics in building better sol- 
diers was first acknowledged by General John J. Pershing, in 
his now famous General Order 241, 29 December 1918. Prior 
to that time, the Army sports program had been largely one of 
training for combat—hand-to-hand fighting, calisthenics, and 
boxing, the latter because of its body-building and military 
values. With the Armistice came a surge of restlessness among 
the troops. In a report to General Pershing and to Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker, Raymond Fosdick, then chairman 
of the War Department’s Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties, reported some of the reasons, One artillery outfit that 
had fired 70,000 rounds in the Argonne, he reported, was 
spending its time loading dummy shells and training its sights 
on an enemy that no longer existed. Mr. Fosdick’s recom- 
mendation, that the Army set up its own recreational program 
including athletics, was subsequently put into effect. General 
Pershing’s action marked the first time in the Army’s history 
that athletics were the subject of a General Order. 

In the mobilization period of World War II, the value of 
athletics and sports as an outlet for energies was strikingly 
evident. As more and more men flowed into training camps 
and overseas, standardized kits of athletic equipment were 
developed, particularly for oversea troops. Everywhere that 
America’s fighting men went, athletic gear accompanied or 
followed them. Sometimes this equipment was held up tem- 
porarily while guns and tanks and shells moved forward. But 
that did not stop sports-loving American soldiers. In a foot- 
ball match in the Pacific, for instance, men played football 
with a coconut shell. In a golf tournament in the Philippine 
jungle, a golf course was laid out with 18 targets for holes; 
and men played the game with darts! 

When hostilities ceased, Special Services was prepared. A 
well-planned, varied, and far reaching athletic program was 
launched. Huge stockpiles of athletic equipment—for which 
$7,500,000 had been allotted—had been purchased and stored 
in advance against the needs of this post-hostilities let-down. 
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This equipment was poured forth to the troops by motor, 
train, and plane to fill their idle hours, pending demobiliza- 
tion and return home. The scope of the program is best in- 
dicated by the supply figures—291,000 softballs, 100,000 base- 
balls, 72,000 footballs, 18,000 golf balls, 360,000 baseball bats, 
100,000 gloves, 130,000 softball gloves, 288,000 dozen table- 
tennis balls, 36,000 table-tennis sets, 288,000 baseball shoes, 
55,000 basketball uniforms, and 50,000 volleyball sets! 

Within the space of a few days, 3,000,000 men in our Armed 
Forces in Europe on VE day turned from the hardships and 
pressures of the combat phase of war to individual sports and 
the competitive thrills provided on diamond, golf course, tennis 
court, pool, track, and ring. Coaching schools, trainer schools, 
officials’ schools, athletic planning and management schools, 
organized months before, had developed the trained personnel 
necessary to administer, conduct, and coordinate an athletics 
program designed to reach each man and to fit each skill. 

Two months after VE day, the Nazi Stadium at Nuremberg, 
rechristened Soldiers Field, flew the Stars and Stripes and the 
tricolor of the Third U. S. Army. Other great stadiums were 
converted for the use of American soldiers of the Occupation 
Armies—the huge Olympic Stadium in Berlin, the Victory 
Stadium near Frankfurt, the great Rizal Stadium in Manila, the 
Meiji Shrine Park in Tokyo, the Lou Gehrig Stadium in the 
heart of Yokohama. 

Wherever possible, throughout the occupation zones today, 








U.S.A.F. Photo. 


Intra-department baseball at Adak, Aleutians. 
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available stadiums and amphitheaters are utilized. Meiji 
Shrine Park, which was to have been the scene of the 1940 
Olympic Games, has an elaborate network of athletic facilities, 
including a baseball stadium seating 60,000, a swimming stadium 
seating 15,000, and a recreational area composed of softball 
fields, and tennis and badminton courts. Lou Gehrig Stadium, 
used for Army baseball and football in Yokohama, seats 10,000; 
Memorial Hall is now an Army athletic center in downtown 
Tokyo; Seoul Stadium is used for Army sports meets by Ameri- 
can soldier teams stationed in Korea. 

During the war years, the athletic program was supported 
largely by appropriations by Congress. In the fiscal year 1948, 
appropriated funds will pay for approximately 13 per cent 
of these as well as other Special Services activities, while 
nonappropriated funds obtained from dividends of the self- 
supporting Army Exchange Service and Army Motion Picture 
Service will bear the burden of the costs. Economies are be- 
ing practiced, and short cuts in operation adopted, in order 
to satisfy the soldier’s recreational needs without stint. By 
helping to insure the physical well-being of all soldiers, by 
inspiring the ideals of sportsmanship and the team spirit of 
competitive sports, the Army athletic program continues as a 
constructive force in the lives of soldiers everywhere, giving 
real meaning to the credo: “Athletics for All.” 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
Occupation troops coach Japanese children in a favorite American pastime. 
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Timely Reprints 


THE POLAR CONCEPT 
IN AIR STRATEGY 


By 





ANTHONY LEVIERO 


HE conquest of the Far North in a new dimension—its 

turbulent and frigid air—has been claimed by the United 
States Air Force. Its combat units, the Air Force told the 
world, are now able to fly anywhere in any season in the vast 
Arctic regions. Thus the thinking of American strategists since 
the end of the war reached a practical phase. These strategists 
have been preaching that the Northland was now the shortest 
invasion route between the great powers, and they urged the 
Nation to adapt its postwar security measures accordingly. 

In giving practical application to the Polar route theory, 
the Air Force and the Army have been busy consolidating 
Alaska into a great rampart. For its part, the Air Force con- 
centrated on the top priority objective of learning to fly under 
every possible weather condition of the Arctic. 

This objective was achieved after a year of intensive opera- 
tions in which the 46th Reconnaissance Squadron joined 
the list of explorers who have wrestled with the hazardous 
unknown conditions of the Arctic. More than a million miles 
and 5000 hours of flying were rolled up in the pioneering flights 


of the 46th. 


As the great experiment gave increasing promise of success, 
other combat units were moved into the Alaskan rampart for 
‘raining, hardening, experimentation, and also for indoctrina- 
tion in the concept that the longitudinal route over the top 





Reprinted with permission from the 26 October issue of “The New York 
‘imes” (Sunday). These reprints do not necessarily represent Army or 
Air Force Department policy; they are presented to indicate the interest 
'{ the civilian press in military affairs. 
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Polar Map Showing Location of 
North Magnetic Pole 
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Arrow points to the ellipse in which are included the three poles making 
up the magnetic field as determined by the United States Air Force. The 
major pole is on Prince of Wales Island, and the two local poles are 
on Bathurst Island and Boothia Peninsula. The center of the magnetic 
field is 1750 miles from Fairbanks, Alaska. 


From The New York Times, 20 October 1947. 
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of the world was a much shorter distance between two strategic 
points than the great northern routes of ships. 

Among these units that have tasted the Arctic—endured the 
test of doing things at 60 degrees below zero at times—were the 
57th Fighter Group, the 54th Troop Carrier Squadron, the 
415th Night Fighter Squadron, the 10th Rescue Squadron. 
These units operated from Ladd Field at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
which is the great base laboratory for testing men, materials, 
and theories. 

Back in the days when the Japanese produced an invasion 
scare in this country by their thrust at the Aleutians, the 
Armed Forces began to measure the great gaps in our knowledge 
of combat under conditions of perpetual cold, snow, and ice. 
The hiatus was especially wide with respect to air operations. 

The conventional means of air navigation were useless in 
an area so Close to the north magnetic pole. In the efforts to 
lick this fundamental problem, virtually every plane that took 
to the air from Ladd Field was equipped with new electronic 
gadgets. They registered innumerable data. One incidental 
but great result was the discovery that there existed three mag- 
netic poles instead of one. It took more than 1000 variation 
readings on the new instruments to locate the three focal mag- 
netic points in an elliptical magnetic field. 


Another task performed by the 46th was to map _ the 
Alaskan area by aerial photography. Maps were made of areas 
which previously had never been known or sketched. 

The design of strategic dispositions of American defense 
forces is now being drawn on these maps in the secret chambers 
of the planners. The scope of the defenses was guardedly 
hinted at in the Air Force announcement. It stated that an 
interdependent system of early-warning sites would be estab- 
lished. This system would give a far-flung coverage to detect 
a hostile attack toward the United States, a system that Pearl 
Harbor lacked. Also, the announcement said, fighter bases were 
being planned, as well as fighter-control centers to coordinate 
the operations of the shorter-ranged combat units. Facilities 
ilso were being planned for testing heavy bombardment units. 

Such defensive preparations are in line with the ideas of the 
‘trategists. They have been saying that the long-range bomber, 
vith its capacity for mass destruction, has finally ended this 
‘ountry’s geographic isolation. They have pointed out that a 
plane flying over the polar cap finds that there is practically 
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no differential between Washington, D. C., and Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

In demonstrating why combat planes of the future would not 
follow the conventional sea and land routes, the strategists 
have shewn by a polar projection that Berlin is about 500 miles 
nearer Chicago by way of the north than by way of New York. 
Tokyo is about 2700 miles nearer Chicago over the top than 
by the latitude routes. 

Among the leaders who planned the great Arctic experiment 
now bearing fruit were those who had the vision to give the 
nation the B-17 Flying Fortress and its bigger brothers, the B-29 
Superfort and the B-36. Generals Arnold, Spaatz, Vandenberg, 
Eaker, Kenney, and others of the men who made the modern 
Air Force have been expounding the polar theory. These men 
have pointed out that a range of only 6500 miles is sufficient to 
enable a plane to hop off from below the Arctic Circle and 
reach every “great industrial-political-military center on the 
other side of the world.” It would fly over the polar cap, making 
a one-way sacrifice flight, like the Doolittle raiders who bombed 
Tokyo from a carrier. Such a flight with atomic bombs might 
win a decision in an afternoon, they contend. 

Another way the polar concept is expressed is by drawing 
a hypothetical ring around the sixty-five-degree north latitude 
parallel. That would be twenty-five degrees, or about 1750 
miles, from the Pole. This ring would cut through Alaska at 
Fairbanks, and through Canada, Greenland, Iceland, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, and Russia. 

General Spaatz has said, however, that American strategic 
thinking should not be confined to the 6500-mile range. (The 
B-36 is capable of going 10,000 miles one way.) He believes that 
in a few years aircraft will be able to take off in the Latitude 
35 degrees North areas, cross the polar region and continue 
south for two-thirds of the distance from the North Pole to the 
Equator before their fuel gives out. 

Within this area bounded by the thirty-degree north parallel, 
he has pointed out, exist all the great population centers “where 
political ferment and industrial potential conceivably might 
combine to produce a dangerous explosion.” The defenses in 
Alaska are being developed with the idea of defending the 
United States against such an explosion. 




















ANIMALS IN THE ARMY 


The thundering tank has replaced the romantic but less 
effective charge of the cavalry horse; and the speeding truck 
has all but eclipsed the service of the mule, that pugmacious 
and sagacious symbol of the Army. But these beasts; with the 
dog and the pigeon, and the more bizarre elephant, water 
buffalo, and other animals, continue to find their place of useful- 
ness. In World War II they served in Europe, China, and on 
the islands of the Pacific. They carried supplies and tools 
of war. They flew with messages and stood guard. They were 
the team mates of fighting men on lonely mountain trails and 
jungle paths, 


Some of the animals that plodded to victory with the Army 
when the going was rough are pictured here, in official U. S. 
Army Signal Corps photos. These photographs are part of a 
collection made for the ARMy INFoRMATION DicEst by William 
R. Adam, on the staff of the Pictorial Section, Public Informa- 
tion Division, Department of the Army. 
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Legislation and the New Army 


FOR THE CONGRESS 


CONSIDERABLE portion of the overall legislative pro- 

gram of concern to the military establishment, presented 
to the 80th Congress, was enacted during its first session; a 
portion is on the calendar for action during the second ses- 
sion; and additional proposals will be introduced after the 
opening of the second session in January 1948. The overall 
program presented at the first session was described under two 
headings in the February 1947 Army INFoRMATION DicEsT: 

(1) The National Security Program, consisting of Unifica- 
tion of the Armed Forces, Universal Military Training, and 
International Military Cooperation measures. Unification was 
accomplished in the National Security Act of 1947; Universal 
Military Training was reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services; an Inter-American Military Coopera- 
tion bill was reported favorably by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee; and a bill to expand the program of military and 
naval missions to foreign countries was favorably reported by 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

(2) The War Department Program for the Postwar Military 
Establishment, consisting of bills on organization, personnel, 
military justice, research and development, permanent supply 
services, and current operations—of the Army, including the 
Army Air Forces. In this category, several bills of basic impor- 
tance were enacted by the Congress. The Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 (known as the “Promotion Law”) provides for the 
promotion, elimination, and retirement of Regular Army offi- 
cers, and other matters. The Medical Service Act provides for 
a reorganization of the medical service of the Army; another 
Act provides additional pay for medical officers, and other in- 
ducements designed to encourage medical personnel to make 
a career of the service; and another gives nurses Regular status 
in the Army and Navy. A new enlistment act revises the 
terms of enlistment and replaces temporary and emergency 
legislation enacted in 1945. In another measure, the Armed 
Forces are authorized to employ civilian scientific experts at 
salaries up to $15,000 a year. The Armed Forces Leave Act 
was amended to authorize lump-sum payment for unused leave 
of both officers and enlisted men, upon separation or upon 
relief from extended active duty. In a later enactment, pro- 
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vision was made for cashing leave bonds before their maturity. 
Other measures provide for stockpiling strategic materials and 
for leasing certain categories of wartime industrial plants on 
a stand-by basis. For a description of these and other enact- 
ments, see the Digest of Legislation department of the ARMY 
INFORMATION DicEst from May to November 1947, inclusive. 


Pending Legislation 

Important bills introduced into the first session of the 
80th Congress and awaiting further action include those per- 
taining to: 

Universal Military Training. Provides for six months’ in- 
camp training of all qualified male citizens 18-20 years of age, 
followed by further training, equivalent to an additional six 
months, under one of several options. Reported favorably by 
House Armed Services Committee. (See “What the House 
Committee Reported,” page 11.) Early action by the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee is expected. 

Inter-American Military Cooperation. Provides for exten- 
sive military cooperation and for the standardization of arms 
and equipment between the United States, on one hand, and 
other Western Hemisphere nations on the other. (See July 
1947 Dicest.) Reported favorably by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

Military, Air, and Naval Missions to Foreign Governments. 
Provides additional permanent legislation to continue the 
present emergency authority for sending missions to foreign 
governments, based on their requests. Reported favorably by 
the House Armed Services Committee. 

Military justice. Provides for amending the Articles of 
War to improve the administration of military justice. (See 
May 1947 Dicest.) Reported favorably by the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

Inactive Duty Training Pay for the Organized Reserve Corps. 
Provides inactive duty training pay comparable to that now 
provided to personnel of the National Guard and the Naval 
Reserve. Passed the Senate; reported favorably by the House 
Armed Services Committee. 

Permanent Women’s Corps. Provides for the establishment 
of a permanent women’s corps in the Regular Army and Navy, 
with full benefits and privileges, and for reserve components. 
(The Air Force is drafting a parallel proposal.) Passed the 
Senate; referred to the House Armed Services Committee. 
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Non-Disability Retirement for Members of the Regular Army 
and Reserve Components. Provides for the elimination and 
retirement of various categories of Regular Army officers, with 
compensation dependent upon years of service. Also provides 
retirement benefits for officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
personnel of the Regular establishment, according to the high- 
est grade held between 9 September 1940 and 30 June 1946. 
Section III provides retirement benefits for officers and en- 
listed personnel of the reserve components upon attaining age 
60 and after meeting certain service requirements. Reported 
favorably by the House Armed Services Committee. 

Expansion and Improvement of Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. Provides for more effective operation of the ROTC, 
including flight training, more liberal provision of equipment, 
increased pay and allowances. Reported favorably by the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

Removal of the Two Per Cent Limitation on Officers De- 
tailed to Civilian Schools. Provides for the amendment of the 
National Defense Act to continue the policy now operating 
under emergency directives. (See “The Army Goes To College,” 
October 1947 DiceEst.) No action taken. 

Other pending legislation includes measures to facilitate 
experimental research work done by and for the Armed Forces; 
to facilitate procurement of supplies and services by the Armed 
Forces; to authorize permanent construction for the Army 
and the Air Force; to authorize construction of armories for 
National Guard and Reserve components; to equalize retire- 
ment benefits for Army nurses; to repeal laws regarding length 
of duty tours at certain foreign stations; to remove limitations 
on the procurement of aircraft and naval vessels; and to in- 
crease the pay and allowances of aviation cadets. 


New Legislation 

New military legislation of special significance which, ac- 
cording to present plans, will be introduced during the sec- 
ond session includes the following measures. These will have 
been coordinated, when of mutual interest, with the Air Force 
and Navy Departments: 

To increase the size of the Regular Army and Air Force 
Warrant Officer Corps, and to authorize four grades of war- 
rant officers, with base pay and allowances equivalent to the 
four lowest commissioned grades. 

To provide for government, relief, rehabilitation, and ad- 
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ministration in occupied areas, giving express statutory author- 
ity for carrying on present activities—now in effect by virtue 
of language contained in the annual appropriations acts. 

To authorize the Army, Navy, and Air Force to place orders 
with manufacturers for limited amounts of technical equipment, 
so that key personnel of the contracting firms may be trained 
in its production, and to provide for the sale and exchange 
of scientific and technical information. 

To revise Army, Navy, and Air Force pay scales by amending 
substantially the Pay Readjustment Act of 1942. 

To authorize further construction of needed bases outside 
the United States for the Army and Air Force; and to authorize 
the construction of additional housing for military personnel. 

To authorize utilization of civilians in lieu of military per- 
sonnel, in the event that the authorized strength of the Army 
cannot be recruited. 

To provide common Federal status for male officers and 
enlisted personnel of the Organized Reserve Corps and the 
National Guard. 

To abolish distinctive uniform requirements of the National 
Guard. 

To provide disability retirement benefits for members of 
the Regular Army and reserve components; and a bill to ex- 
tend disability and death benefits to personnel of the reserve 
components. 

To provide leave credit for National Guard personnel under- 
going extended training of more than 15 days’ duration, in- 
cluding time at service schools. 

To continue crediting, for longevity, services performed by 
members of the Armed Forces before reaching 18 years of age. 

To provide retention in the service of certain categories of 
disabled Army personnel who were wounded in combat and 
whose disability is not of a progressive nature. 

To increase the per diem and ration allowances of military 
and civilian personnel. 

To permit the Army Department to acquire and maintain 
stockpiles of textiles, materials, and cloth used in the manu- 
facture of clothing. 

Among other bills of specific interest are those implement- 
ing the program for the return of war dead; codifying certain 
authorities and responsibilities; and clarifying fiscal proced- 
ural matters, 























SHERLOCK IN THE 
LABORATORY 


By 


Major Jutius W. TorLKEN 


OR several weeks there had been petty thievery in the 

orderly room. After trying in vain to trap the suspect, the 
first sergeant, under instructions from his company commander, 
obtained fluorescent detection powder from the Army’s Scien- 
tific Investigations Laboratory, sprinkling it over the handles 
of all desk drawers. The next time an article disappeared, 
the suspect was sent to the post hospital on the pretext of 
having him pick up a package. In a darkened room, under 
ultraviolet radiation, the invisible powder glowed on his hands. 
Since he had previously denied being in the orderly room, a 
confession was easily obtained. 

The Army’s Scientific Investigations Laboratory at Carlisle 
Barracks is making it increasingly difficult to commit a crime 
and escape detection. Under the jurisdiction of the Military 
Police School, the laboratory is equipped to serve all Army 
and Air Force investigative agencies and boards, handling 
evidence that deals with murder, homicide, theft, robbery, 
fraud, sabotage, espionage, forgery, and other crimes against 
the Army and its personnel. As part of its routine, the labora- 
tory analyzes blood stains on clothing, conducts studies of finger- 
prints, searches for invisible writing on documents, recreates 
messages on burned paper, makes toxicological examinations 
of organs, tissues, and secretions, identifies markings on bullets, 
restores obliterated serial numbers on weapons, makes com- 
parative studies of handwriting—in fact, performs all the func- 
tions of a modern crime-detecting institution. 

Almost half the laboratory’s work concerns the identifica- 
tion and comparison of handwriting, handprinting, and type- 
writing, and the conducting of documentary examinations. 





MAJOR JULIUS W. TOELKEN, CMP, is Chief, Scientific Investigations 
Laboratory, Military Police School. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photos 


A bullet from a suspect’s gun goes through a three-stage operation. The 
gun is fired (top) into a bullet recovery box, filled with cotton waste, 
which stops the bullet without damaging the barrel markings. It is re- 
moved from the box (insert) and microphotographed (bottom) to record 
its characteristics as compared with its crime-involved counterpart. 











—————— 
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While a major portion of these cases pertain to forgery of 
checks, documentary cases vary according to the type of prob- 
lem. During demobilization, for example, many veterans in 
need of funds were tempted to sell their discharge certificates 
to deserters and other offenders. Prospective employers who 
became suspicious of these forged documents would often refer 
the matter to a provost marshal, with the result that the labora- 
tory was called upon to restore the obliterated original name. 
This was done through spot chemical methods, microscopic 
study, special photography by means of infrared and ultra- 
violet rays, and by other scientific devices. 

One of the most common attempts at fraud results from the 
mistaken notion of some soldiers that they can collect payment 
from banks and companies issuing travelers’ checks, merely by 
making an affidavit to the effect that they had not received 
money orders sent to them when they were overseas. A blown- 
up comparison of the handwriting on the cancelled money 
order with that on the affidavit usually reveals so many simi- 
larities that the offender is only too glad to drop his claim. 

Laboratory specialists often are able to prevent Army in-. 
vestigating agents from wasting time on false clues. Several 
soldiers had disappeared from a Texas airbase, and when a 
group of children discovered a pile of bones in a gravel pit 
near the field, investigating personnel immediately considered 
the possibility of mass murder and sent the bones to the lab- 
ratory for examination. A complete anatomical study, involv- 
ing the use of chemistry and microscopic observation, identified 
the bones as being of human origin. Meticulous measurement 
of pelvis and skull bones determined the sex as male. Examina- 
tion of the bony ridges and nodules placed the age range be- 
tween 25 and 30 years. But upon further study of the calcifica- 
tion of the bony framework, it was determined that the bones 
had been buried or otherwise preserved for more than 30 
years. A later investigation revealed that the bones were part 
of an abandoned graveyard that had sunk out of sight. 

When their work demands elaborate and careful examination 
at the scene of the crime, personnel of the laboratory prefer to 
conduct their own on-the-spot investigation. Field trips, how- 
ever, have been kept to a minimum because of shortage of 
personnel. 

Personnel possessing the wide scientific background neces- 
sary for crime laboratory work are extremely difficult to find. 
An ideally qualified man should have formal education or ex- 
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perience in the field of criminology, with special training in 
fingerprint and firearms identification, basic knowledge of 
physics, mathematics, and chemistry, a fairly advanced knowl- 
edge of photography, and an understanding of the general 
principles of psychology. 

As in civilian life, crimes within the Army run in cycles, 
with immediate environmental conditions playing a major 
role. For example, when large numbers of men are herded 
together in close confinement, as in prisoner of war stockades, 
narcotic cases may become prevalent. In one POW camp, 
prisoners were being artificially stimulated despite the fact 
there was no marijuana in the area. An analysis of the tobacco 
from their cigarette butts, however, revealed the presence of a 
common powder which produced the narcotic effect. 

The laboratory often plays an important part in solving 
murder cases. In the Midwest, a soldier had been found mur- 
dered a short distance from his post. A .45 automatic, which 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Measurement and study of bones reveal the age, sex, and characteristics 
of the skeleton from which they came. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


Chemical analysis is highly important in. modern crime detection. 


had the appearance of an Army weapon, was found nearby. 
The serial number had been thoroughly filed and ground by 
an emery wheel, leaving only a disturbed surface. The labora- 
tory began the tedious task of restoring the obliterated num- 
ber. It resurfaced the area with chemicals and used progres- 
sive photography so as to have a record of each stage of the 
operation, in case too strong a chemical action destroyed the 
impression. The laboratory was able to inform the investigating 
agents that the automatic was not an Army weapon. After 
attention had turned to a civilian suspect, local officials sent in 
a felt hat found near the scene of the crime, with samples of 
the suspect’s hair. The hair oil from the hat was extracted 
and compared with the oil from the suspect’s hair. When 
chemical study revealed them to be identical, and when micro- 
scopic examination disclosed similar pieces of hair on the hat, 
investigating agents were able to obtain a confession. 
Another function of the laboratory is to assist Army agents 
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in determining sabotage. A de-icing tank was discovered half 
filled with a yellowish-brown mass of moist powder. The lab- 
oratory had to determine whether this sludge was foreign mat- 
ter inserted in the tank for sabotage purposes or merely the 
result of a careless mechanic using antifreeze instead of stand- 
ard de-icing fluid. In another case, a small piece of masking 
tape was found in the fuel line of a B-25. This time, Army 
agents requested the laboratory to determine as closely as 
possible the length of time the tape had been there. By sub- 
jecting similar tape to test under rigidly controlled conditions, 
and by analyzing silt and other elements formed on the tape, 
the laboratory was able to estimate the approximate time the 
tape had been in place, thus enabling agents to narrow their 
field of investigation to a single area. 

Preservation of evidence at the scene of the crime is an im- 
portant aid in successful laboratory work. In training stu- 
dents in the Military Police School, emphasis is given to the 
importance of preserving finger and foot prints, the necessity 





Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


The author demonstrates the use of the stereoscopic microscope in the 
examination and comparison of questioned handwriting and signatures. 
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Official U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 
Investigators lift a cast of a footprint found near the scene of a crime. 


for preventing souvenir hunters from making off with evidence, 
and other factors decisive in crime detection. Members of the 
investigation classes spend considerable time in the laboratory, 
during which they are given demonstrations of the many ways 
they can use the laboratory after they return to the field. 
Faculty members of the School receive instructional aids from 
the laboratory, which enable them to keep abreast of the 
latest methods of crime detection. 


The commanding officer of any investigative unit of the Army 
or the Air Force is authorized to transmit evidence for scientific 
analysis or test directly to the laboratory. All packages of 
evidence must be sealed to prevent unauthorized handling. 
The evidence itself should be in a sealed separate inner pack- 
age, marked: “Evidence. Do Not Open.” Both inner and outer 
wrappings should be addressed to: Scientific Investigations Lab- 
oratory, The Military Police School, Carlisle Barracks, Pa., 
Attention, Chief of the Laboratory; or for the attention of an 
examiner known by the submitter. 
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Evidence should be submitted by mail or common carrier. 
Registered mail, with return receipt requested, should be used 
for all types of evidence except assembled firearms, ammunition, 
and corrosive liquids. These should be forwarded to the labora- 
tory, plainly labeled as such, by express. Postal regulations 
prohibit transmission of such articles through the mails. 

All evidence should be accompanied by a letter of trans- 
mittal: one copy enclosed between inner and outer wrappings or 
placed within the inner wrapping. The original and other 
copies should be forwarded to the laboratory by the most rapid 
means. The letter should include: (1) requesting agent’s case 
number or file reference; (2) subject or case name; (3) offen- 
der’s or suspect’s name, serial number and grade (or classifica- 
tion, if civilian) ; (4) type of offense, following the Manual for 
Courts-Martial whenever possible; (5) description of material 
submitted; (6) nature of work desired; (7) name, grade or 
title, and telephone number of investigator or person making 
the request; (8) an indication as to whether the evidence is 
to be returned with the report or retained in the laboratory 
in custody, pending further investigation or court action. 


The entire examining staff of the laboratory and associated 
personnel are cleared by Military Intelligence, so that they 
may handle top secret and other classified documents. The 
laboratory examiners will cover the technical phase of any 
case, including scientific interrogation, at any place, when re- 
quested by the investigative agencies through channels, pro- 
viding personnel is available. In such cases, it is important 
that the laboratory be advised as to the nature of the crime 
under inquiry so that proper equipment may be brought to the 
scene. To avoid duplication of effort, the laboratory will not 
allow its examiners to cover the technical phase of any case 
where other examiners and experts are to be used. Evidential 
exhibits are prepared by the laboratory examiners for use in 
connection with expert testimony given before Courts of Record 
and Courts-Martial. Laboratory examiners will testify before 
these courts when it is possible to do so, upon request through 
channels by agencies within the Army and the Air Force which 
are charged with the investigation. Requests for the appearance 
of laboratory experts as witnesses, or for the services of field 
investigators, should include the procurement authority num- 
ber of the fiscal office of the requesting agency. Transportation 
costs and per diem expenses are charged to the station re- 
questing such services. 











WARRANT OFFICERS 
IN THE NEW ARMY 


By 


Mayor JERoME F. LirsLicu 


S THE first important step in the enlisted and warrant 
officer career guidance program described in War De- 
partment ‘Circular 118, the Army and Air Force jointly an- 
nounce a 5000-man procurement program for permanent career 
warrant officers. This joint Army-Air Force program will begin 
on 1 January 1948 and will terminate in the summer of 1948. 
A forthcoming Army-Air Force circular will give instructions 
on submitting applications. 

There will be only four eligibility rules governing appli- 
cations: service, rank, age, and active duty. All persons who 
meet enlistment standards—physical, mental, and moral—will 
be permitted to apply for competitive selection provided they 
meet the following requirements: 

a. Service. The applicant, at date of application, must have 
had a minimum of one year’s total active service. This active 
service need not have been consecutive or performed for one 
complete year prior to the date of application, so long as it 
was totally performed after 7 December 1941. 

b. Rank. On the date of application, the applicant must be: 
(1) an enlisted man in the first grade; (2) an enlisted man 
in the first three grades who, on VE day or thereafter, held 
the first enlisted grade or higher in any of the Armed Forces; 
(3) an enlisted man in the first three grades who, on 7 Decem- 
ber 1941, was serving in any grade in any of the Armed Forces; 
(4) a temporary warrant officer; (5) a temporary officer. The 
initial procurement program, thus, will permit many enlisted 
men who attained officer grades in World War [1—whether or 





MAJOR JEROME F. LIEBLICH, GSC, is on the staff of the Classification 
and Personnel Actions Branch, Personnel and Administration Division, De- 
partment of the Army. 
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not they still hold those grades—to make application without 
requiring their relief from active duty. It also will give com- 
petent temporary officers and warrant officers who have had no 
enlisted service a one-time opportunity for application. 


c. Age. The applicant, on 1 March 1948, must be between 
21 and 45 years of age inclusive. However, veterans of World 
War II (7 December 1941 to 2 September 1945) may apply if 
they passed their 45th birthday subsequent to 7 December 1941. 


d. Active Duty. On the date of application, the applicant 
must be on active duty in any of the Armed Forces. Pros- 
pective applicants who are not on active duty—in order to 
be eligible to apply—will be permitted to reenlist, prior to 
the last application date, in one of the first three grades as 
specified in War Department Pamphlet 12-16. This enlistment, 
however, will require completion of the full term of service 
involved, regardless of possible failure to attain appointment. 
In those few categories of specialists where recall to active 
duty of former officers is permitted, such officers, if recalled, 
will be eligible to apply for appointment. 

All appointees under this initial 5000-man procurement pro- 
gram will be permanent Warrant Officers, Army or Air Force, 
in the lowest present warrant officer grade—Warrant Officer 
Junior Grade (WOJG). 

If the Congress approves the proposed four permanent war- 
rant officer grades, all individuals who hold permanent career 
warrants or letters of selection will be readjusted in grade 
so as to spread the total number of permanent warrant offi- 
cers over all four permanent grades. This will be accom- 
plished by an equitable procedure which will allow credit 
for wartime service, efficiency, and age. 

The particular career warrants for which application can 
be made in the initial procurement program—listed below— 
will be described in the forthcoming joint Army-Air Force 
Circular. Applicants will be permitted to apply for appoint- 
ment in any career warrant for which they believe them- 
selves qualified and on which they are willing to stand for 
competitive selection. Each applicant further will be_per- 
mitted to apply for a maximum of three career warrants. 
The applicant will be processed for all three warrants. If 
eligible for appointment in more than one warrant, he will 
be appointed in that warrant which is determined for him by 
the Army or the Air Force. 
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The forthcoming information on specific career warrants 
will not only describe the duties of the new career warrant 
but also will list those commissioned, enlisted, and warrant 
classification positions which form the best experience back- 
ground. The applicant can then determine which career 
warrants he is best suited for. 

The 59 career warrants for which application can be made 
under this program are: 


SPECIALIST WARRANTS 


Legal Administrative Assistant 

Military Attache Administrative 

Lithographic Printing Plant Super- 
visor 


Ammunition Supply 

Artillery Maintenance 

Wheel Vehicle Maintenance 
Track and Vehicle Maintenance 


Engineer Equipment Maintenance Radio Installation and Repair 

and Repair Radar Installation and Repair 
Cryptography Radio Intelligence 
Communications, General Quartermaster Supply 
Utilities General Supply 


Ordnance Supply 


Construction Engineer 
Chemical Supply 


Disbursing and Fiscal 


Auditing Medical Supply 

Personnel Accounting Signal Supply 

Mess Engineer General Supply 

Food Service Surveying 

Photomapping Wire Communications Equipment 


Depot Repair 
Air Operations 
Air Signal Communications, General 
Aircraft Armament 
Aircraft Maintenance and Inspection 
Air Technical Supply 
Weather Engineering and Survey 
Aerial Photographer 
Postal Service 


Marine Craft Master or Mate 
Marine Engineer 

Hospital Administrative Assistant 
Ordnance Shop Supervisor 
Counterintelligence 

Motor Transport 

Band Leader 

Personnel Management 
Administrative Assistant 

Military Personnel 


UNIT SERVICES AND INSTRUCTOR WARRANTS 





Infantry Unit Services Officer 

Infantry Light Weapons Instructor 

Infantry Heavy Weapons Instructor 

Infantry Reconnaissance, Intelli- 
gence, and Operations Instructor 

Artillery Unit Services Officer 

Artillery Tactics and Gunnery In- 
structor 


Artillery Reconnaissance, Intelli- 
gence, and Operations Instructor 

Armored Unit Services Officer 

Armored Tactics and Gunnery In- 
structor 

Armored Reconnaissance, Intelli- 
gence, and Operations Instructor 


The Unit Services Warrant Officer will supervise all services 
within a unit, such as mess, supply, transportation, personnel 
and administration, and in these matters will be the assistant 


to the unit commander. 


It is a position for which any en- 


listed man in the first grade may qualify by examination 


without regard to his branch or service. 


It is particularly 


appropriate for first graders of the combat arms who are no 
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longer physically qualified for full active field service as com- 
bat soldiers. Men qualifying for this warrant may be assigned 
to any branch regardless of their basic branches of service. The 
position of Warrant Officer Instructor is planned for enlisted 
men of the first grade who are no longer physically qualified 
for full active field service as combat soldiers. These war- 
rant officers will be assigned to duty with training divisions 
and with civilian components. 

In general, the selection procedures used in commissioning 
officers in the Regular Army and the Air Force will be fol- 
lowed, appropriately modified. The selection procedures will 
consist of: (1) a general evaluation of the applicant’s ability, 
obtained by a general ability test; (2) a self-evaluation by 
the applicant himself on a biographical information blank; 
(3) an individual evaluation of the applicant by a board of 
officers, obtained by a controlled general interview; (4) the 
evaluation of the applicant by officers and noncommissioned 
officers under whom he has served, obtained from their Evalu- 
ation Reports; (5) an evaluation of technical proficiency in 
the particular warrant under consideration, obtained by a job 
proficiency examination or a controlled technical interview by 
a technical board of officers. Each individual will receive a 
composite score for each career warrant for which he applies. 
Appointments will be based on the composite scores of those 
who qualify and who meet appropriate personal standards. 

All present permanent warrant officers and all individuals 
presently holding letters of selection will be integrated into 
the new Army and Air Force permanent career Warrant Offi- 
cer Corps, if it is approved by Congress, on an equitable basis 
affording recognition of their wartime service, efficiency, and 
age. They will not make application or undergo selective 
screening. All other personnel must make application and 
obtain an appointment by competitive selection, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that in 1942, or at another time, they entered into 
another permanent warrant officer appointment competition 
without having received an appointment or a letter of selection. 


After the initial procurement program, January to July 
1948, and for two years following, temporary warrant officers 
may compete with enlisted personnel for additional permanent 
appointments. Thereafter, appointments will be made only 
from the enlisted grades. Additional categories of career war- 
rants will be opened up after the first integration. 











SOLDIERS OF CHARACTER 


We cannot follow the personnel and disciplinary systems of 
the past in handling today’s large and widely distributed group 
of soldiers and sailors. 

I remember so well my experience in the battery in which 
I served almost the entire war [World War I], and which I at 
times commanded. We started with Regular Army privates as 
our non-coms, They were the typical tough, hardboiled, raucous 
kind. Before the war was over, these non-coms were all re- 
placed by calm, sometimes soft-spoken farm and town boys 
from the hills and mountains of my natiye state or from its 
cotton and tobacco fields. These boys were natural leaders, who 
did not have to depend on noise or artificial mannerisms to 
exert their force or to get results. ‘They were boys who would 
have been leaders anywhere and anytime—in peace or war. 

That was the beginning of a trend. There may or may not 
have been a return to the old ways in the small professional 
Army which followed the first war, but World War II demon- 
strated as never before that real leadership in officers and non- 
commissioned officers:is indispensable for an effective fighting 
Army. We learned that a man whose influence was solely de- 
pendent upon the pitch of his voice or the pounding of his 
fists on a desk, was not the type of man who could and should 
elicit from American boys the best results. 

We must build a new Army with these considerations clearly 
in mind. There must be discipline, of course. But it cannot 
be a discipline primarily of force and threats and humiliation. 
It must be a discipline based principally on respect for and 
confidence in the men who lead. 

The men of the new Army and Navy and Air Force come 
from the good homes of America. We are selecting not much 
more than 50 per cent of the men who offer themselves for 
enlistment. We are choosing with care—choosing men of 
character and ability, men with good records. We must treat 
them as men of character and intelligence. 


From a speech by The Honorable Kenneth C. Royall 
, Secretary of the Army. 
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INFORMATION 
Bill of Rights Poster Series 


Freedom of the Press, the first in the Bill of Rights poster 
series, is presently being distributed to the field. Others of 
the series scheduled for early distribution are Freedom of 
Worship, Freedom of Speech, and Trial by Jury. 


Armed Forces Talks 


The present weekly distribution of an issue of Armed Forces 
Talk will be supplemented from time to time with additional 
issues, in order to provide the field with a small backlog of 
Talks. This will permit early distribution to insure that dis- 
cussion leaders have ample time for the preparation of their 
subjects. Also, the subjects of forthcoming Armed Forces 
Talks will be announced periodically, allowing discussion 
leaders time for research prior to their receipt. 


AGF Directive on TI&E Policies 


AGF Directive Number 17, AGF Troop Information and 
Education Program, dated 4 September 1947, has been dis- 
tributed to all commands. The directive redefines AGF Troop 
Information and Education policies based upon experience and 
the recommendations of Armies and Army Service Schools. 


EDUCATION 


War Department Pamphlet 20-4 


War Department Pamphlet 20-4, 7 August 1947, “List of 
Courses Offered by Cooperating Colleges and Universities 
Through United States Armed Forces Institute,” is now avail- 
able to troop information and education officers upon requisi- 
tion to Headquarters, USAFI, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 

This pamphlet lists 59 cooperating colleges and universities 
which offer college courses through USAFI. Thirty of the 
institutions also offer high school level correspondence courses. 
Course listings in the pamphlet show that 5287 courses in 461 
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subjects are offered, classified under 116 specialized subjects 
and 13 major fields. 

College and high school major subjects are classified as 
follows: Art, applied and fine; Business; Engineering; English; 
Languages; Mathematics; Psychology; Science; Social Sciences; 
Technical; and Vocational. Courses in Education, Philosophy, 
and Religion are offered at college level, but not at the high 
school level. 


Subject Popularity in the Theaters 


The following subjects, listed in order of enrollment strengths, 
are currently the most popular in the following theaters: 


EUROPEAN PACIFIC PANAMA , ALASKA 
German Typing Auto Mechanics Typing 
Music Japanese Spanish Literacy Training 
Italian Photography Surveying Prospecting 
Communications Shorthand Typing Photography 
English English Grammar Electricity Shorthand 
Photography Bookkeeping and Shorthand Bookkeeping 
Literacy Training Accounting Cooking Spanish 
Typing Algebra Calculus Psychology 
Radio Auto Mechanics Mech. Drawing English 
Grammar German Radio French 


Trigonometry 


For a further comparison of educational interests see report 


on page 56, March 1947 DicEst. 


Public Speaking Classes 


Two classes in public speaking are conducted for military 
personnel on duty in the Washington, D. C., area. These classes, 
under the direction of the Troop Information and Education 
Section, Military District of Washington, meet weekly in The 
Pentagon. Classes are organized under provisions of War 
Department Memorandum 85-40, dated 7 May 1947, subject: 
“Policy for Off-duty Extension Group Study Classes of the Army 
Information Program in the Zone of Interior.” Instructors are 
furnished by the University of Maryland, and two semester 
hours of credit are granted upon completion of the course. 

Commanders desiring courses in public speaking for mili- 
tary personnel under their command are advised to communi- 
cate with nearby universities or colleges. 
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USAFI Courses Popular at UMT Unit 


Of the approximately 600 trainees currently at the UMT 
Unit at Fort Knox, 182 are enrolled in USAFI correspondence 
courses. These trainees are averaging 50 completed lessons 
each week, with the number increasing regularly. To date, 
232 completed lessons have been sent to USAFI from trainees 
in the second cycle, whereas only 52 completed lessons were 
sent in from the entire first cycle. The USAFI enrollments are 
in addition to enrollments in group study classes being con- 
ducted in the Unit. 


Equivalency Testing Program in New York 


The New York State Department of Education, Division of 
Examinations and Testing, recently published procedures for 
a New York state high school equivalency testing program. — 

The Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York has approved the granting of state high school 
diplomas to veterans, servicemen, and non-veterans, 21 years 
of age or over, who earn acceptable scores on the USAFI 
General Educational Development tests. All veterans, service- 
men, and non-veteran adults are eligible to apply for the State 
high school equivalency diploma, provided they are 21 years 
of age or over, and are residents of New York State. Thirty- 
five official GED testing agencies are listed in the pamphlet 
which has been issued in conjunction with this program. 
Copies may be obtained from the Army Education Branch, 
Troop Information and Education Division, Department of 
the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 


Procurement of Instructors for Far East Command 


Mr. R. B. Patin, Education Director, Eighth Army, Yoko- 
hama, Japan, is presently in the United States recruiting 118 
instructors for the Army Education Program in the Far East 
Command. The necessary funds for hiring instructors were 
allotted to the Troop Information and Education Section, 
General Headquarters, Far East Command, from nonappro- 
priated funds, 

Instructors in the following fields are being interviewed: 
art and mechanical drawing, accounting and bookkeeping, auto- 
motive trades, business administration, commercial subjects, 
electricity and radio, adult literacy training, English, languages 
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(Russian and Japanese), mathematics, photography, physical 
science, social science, and vocational trades. Instructors 
are required to have a bachelor’s degree and at least four years 
of practical teaching experience in a recognized educational 
institution. The Instructor Selection Office, New York Branch 
Office, Troop Information and Education Division, is assisting 
Mr. Patin in the teacher procurement program. 


Aberdeen Proving Ground Promotes Army Education 


The Army Education Center at Aberdeen Proving Ground 
utilizes a series of form letters in furthering educational partic- 
ipation on the post. A card file of all officers and enlisted 
personnel, containing addresses and educational data obtained 
from the Military Personnel Branch, is set up in two categories: 
(a) those lacking high school diplomas; and (b) those lacking 
college diplomas. Letters and follow-up letters are sent to 
individuals in each category, calling attention to educational 
opportunities available on the post. As a result of this plan, 
applications for GED tests alone increased 200 per cent the 
first month, and 150 per cent the second month, Administrative 
and technical services of the Army and the Air Force have been 
apprised of the plan. It is suggested that Troop I&E officers 
in the field adopt a similar procedure. 


Report of Participation in AEP 


USAF] statistics for the zone of interior and overseas for 
the first six months of 1947 reveal a monthly average of par- 
ticipation as follows: 11,524 new individual correspondence 
or self-study enrollments; 13,332 lessons processed; 1503 end- 
of-course tests scored and reported; 297 subject examinations 
scored and reported; and 6878 GED tests scored and reported. 


Typical Army Education Programs 


Brooke Army Medical Center at Fort Sam Houston reports 
an enrollment of 110 students in classes conducted on the pest 
in high school and college English, mathematics, Spanish, and 
typing. Classes meet six hours a week during the six-week 
term. Local schools are providing part-time instructors and 
have agreed to grant credit for completed courses. The cost 
of this instruction averages $4.50 per student per term. 
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Aberdeen Proving Ground is conducting a series of exten- 
sion classes in cooperation with the University of Maryland. 
Classes of 137 military personnel (42 officers and 95 enlisted 
men) are held three times a week. The term covers sixteen 
weeks, and each course carries three semester hours credit. The 
student pays the matriculation fee, while tuition is paid from 
Army Education funds. 

Both programs were organized under provisions of War De- 
partment Memorandum 85-40-1, dated 7 May 1947, Subject: 
“Policy for Off-Duty Extension Group Study Classes of the 


Army Education Program in the Zone of the Interior.” 


RADIO REVIEW 


Educational Radio Programs 


The following programs, in the series indicated, will be is- 
sued during December: 

This Is the Story 

Army Music—Military music from 1776 to the present day, 
with notes on its origin. 

Paderewski, Pianist and Patriot—The Polish pianist’s fight 
for a democratic Poland. 

Aesop; Fables for Today and Tomorrow—Several of Aesop’s 
fables find parallels in modern life. 

GI Education—The story of the Education Branch, Troop 
Information and Education Division. 

Science Magazine of the Air 

The Big Freeze—Past and present methods of food freezing. 

Rescue—The use of radar in Coast Guard rescue work. 

Hurricane—The Navy’s experimentation with devices for pre- 
dicting storms. 


From the Bookshelf of the World 

The Gold Bug (by Edgar Allen Poe) 

The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (by Washington Irving) 

Henry David Thoreau—Excerpts from his life and writing: 

Heard at Home: During December, at least four programs 
will be issued, selected from the current major forum ané 
roundtable series (People’s Platform, American Forum of th: 
Air, America’s Town Meeting of the Air, University of Chicago 
Roundtable, and Our Foreign Policy). 
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AFRS Original Program 


Freedom (Bill of Rights) series has added “These Blessings 
We Share,” a program presenting an overall picture of the 
many benefits the United States citizen derives from the Bill 


of Rights, 


FILM REVIEW 


Armed Forces Screen Report; Issue Number 87 will appear 
on entertainment film circuits early in December. This 20 
minute program will include “Zipper Fleet” and “GI Quiz 
Number 4.” The first describes the use of plastics to preserve 
ships of the United States Navy and stresses’ the importance of 
protecting excess military equipment for future security. The 
second presents military statistical data in an amusing manner. 


America Sails the Seas; OF-39 (running time 26 minutes). 
A color story of the work of the American Merchant Marine in 
war and peace. Available for issue (in 16mm size) at all 
Signal Corps Film Libraries. 


CAUSES OF AWOL 


Lack of education and low intelligence were revealed as factors con- 
tributing strongly to the causes of soldier delinquency in a survey made 
during the war by the Information and Education Division, War Depart- 
ment (What the Soldier Thinks, No. 2). 


In a cross section study of AWOL prisoners, it was found that only 
16 per cent of those with high AWOL rates had been graduated from 
high school, in comparison with 39 per cent for the Army as a whole. 
Further, 61 per cent of the AWOLs were well within the lowest category of 
the Army General Classification Test. Also, married soldiers were more 
likely to be offenders than single men. 

In a study based on a cross section of enlisted men in the United States 
who had been AWOL offenders, it was reported that in 48 per cent of the 
eases the inability of soldiers to get furloughs was the cause for their 
going over the hill. Reasons attributed for going AWOL were homesick- 
ness, belief that furlough passes were distributed unfairly, family illness, 
marital difficulties, and the desire to get married. Poor adjustment to the 
Army was responsible for 27 per cent of the AWOL offenses, with such 
~ersonal abnormalities as drunkenness and the irresponsible desire for a 
zood time accounting for a large proportion. 
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Editors and Publishers on Army Tour 


At the invitation of Secretary of the Army Kenneth C. Royall 
and General Lucius D. Clay, a group of American editors and 
publishers are touring the U. S. Occupation Zones of Germany 
and Austria for a month. The principal visiting points in- 
clude: Berlin, Vienna, Trieste, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Munich, 
Wiesbaden, and the British Zone of Germany. On their return, 
they will report their observations to Secretary Royall. 

The group includes: Charles Gratke, Foreign Editor, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; Philip H. Parrish, Editor, The (Portland) 
Oregonian; L. R. Blanchard, Executive Editor, The Gannett 
Newspapers; Wilbur Elston, News Editor, Minneapolis Tribune; 
Barry Bingham, President, The Courier Journal and Louis- 
ville Times; Roger H. Ferger, Publisher, The Cincinnati 
Enquirer; Martin Sommers, Foreign Editor, The Saturday Even- 
ing Post; John H. Griffin, Sunday Editor, The Boston Post; 
Ralph McGill, Editor, The Atlanta Constitution; L. A. Codd, 
Executive Vice President, Army Ordnance Association; and 
Charles A. Guy, Editor-Publisher, Avalanche-Journal Publishing 
Company, Lubbock, Texas. 

This is the sixth group of American newsmen to visit the 
European Command as guests of the Army since April 1946. 
Two similar groups recently visited the Far East Command. 


National Women’s Leaders Hold 1947 Meetings 


Since March 1947, approximately 1000 delegates representing 
33 national women’s organizations have met in nineteen regional 
meetings called by the Women’s Interest Unit, Public Informa- 
tion Division, for the discussion of problems of the postwar 
military establishment. The delegates represent the organiza- 
tions which comprise the Advisory Council to the Women’s 
Interest Unit, and which have actively cooperated with the 
Public Information Division in channelling information to the 
women of the country since 1941. Many delegates hold execu- 
tive positions in their organizations, usually on the state level. 

The Second Army Area meetings were held in March at Fort 
George G. Meade, Fort Hayes, and Fort Knox, where the dele- 
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gates had an opportunity to observe the UMT Experimental 
Unit. In the Third Army Area, meetings were held at Memphis 
General Depot, Fort McPherson, and Fort Bragg. The Fifth 
Army Area sessions were held jointly at Army Headquarters 
in Chicago and at the Armed Forces Food and Container In- 
stitute, where the delegates witnessed demonstrations of the 
preparation and preservation of food. Meetings also were held 
at Camp McCoy, Fort Leavenworth, and Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, Denver. Meetings in the Sixth Army Area were held 
at Fort Douglas, Fort Lawton, the Presidio of San Francisco, 
and Hollywood, where the group toured the Armed Forces 
Radio Service facilities and visited the studio from which the 
Pacific area broadcasts are sent. 

The First Army Area meetings took place at Governors Island, 
and Murphy General Hospital, Waltham, Massachusetts. The 
Fourth Army Area meetings were held at the New Orleans 
Port of Embarkation, Fort Sam Houston, and Fort Bliss. 

Speakers, assigned by the Speakers Bureau, Public Informa- 
tion Division, addressed the delegates on such subjects as 
Military Government in Occupied Areas and the Army Food 
Services. Other speakers were provided by the Army Area 
in which the meetings were held. Tours of Army posts were 
scheduled as part of the conferences. 

Discussion topics sought to inform the women of the objec- 
tives of the postwar Army. The Troop Information and Educa- 
tion Program and the work of the chaplains proved to be of 
particular interest and evoked many questions. The delegates 
showed an active interest in the Universal Military Training 
program, with the majority appearing to be in favor of it. 
The speakers on UMT, for the most part, were chaplains who 
had spent some time with the Experimental Unit at Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. Medical officers explained the procedure of 
examinations given each recruit and the constant supervision 
of health measures in the Army. The speakers also placed 
emphasis on the many new methods of treatment and correc- 
tion, developed by the Medical Corps, which are being used 
today by the civilian medical profession. Among other subjects 
presented were: Military Government; Experiments in Cold 
Climate Clothing (or “Operation Frigid”); Public Informa- 
tion; Special Services; Recruiting; the Chaplain in Combat. 

Following the regional meetings, delegates made reports to 
their respective organizations. These reports are circulated 
in bulletins, news letters, and at club meetings, so that they 
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reach the level of local clubs and individual members. They 
often result in club programs based on Army subjects, and in 
numerous requests for Army speakers. 

The Women’s Interest Unit maintains contact with the dele- 
gates through its monthly Bulletin of Information, and provides 
Fact Sheets and suggested club programs on selected subjects. 
The delegates also are put in touch with the public information 
officers of the Army Areas and nearby installations, and are 
apprised of the channels through which they can obtain 
speakers, information, and literature. 
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ABOUT THE DIGEST 


With this issue, the Army InrorMATION DicEst completes Volume II. 
Tue Dicest started publication in May 1946, with 48 pages and with dis- 
tribution down to the regimental and post level. Distribution has been 
expanded to the company and squadron level in both the Regular estab- 
lishment and the National Guard, and to the battalion level in Organized 
Reserve units. A substantial number of individual subscriptions also 
have been entered with the Superintendent of Documents. (For procedure, 
see inside front cover.) 

Since its beginning, THe Dicest has been published under the direction 
of the Chief of Information—formerly Lieutenant General J. Lawton 
Collins, now Major General Manton S. Eddy—and has been prepared at 
the Army Information School, under the supervision of the Commandant 
—formerly Brigadier General Williston B. Palmer, now Brigadier General 
Edward J. McGaw; Assistant Commandant, Colonel Frank Dorn. 

The staff of THe Dicest, most of whom have been on duty for 15 months 
or more, consists of: 

Editor—Lieutenant Colonel John D. Kenderdine 
Associate Editor, Dept. of the Army—Major Robert B. McBane 
Executive Officer—Captain Joseph T. Davis* 
Managing Editor—Captain Thomas R. Nevitt 
Associate Editors—Captain Jerome F. Bahr 
Mr. Samuel J. Ziskind 
Assistant Editor—Mr. Robert P. Roche 
Editorial Assistants—Mrs Gladys S. Fields, Miss Flora B. Fair* 
Assistant—Pfe Joseph D. Peterson* 


*Additional duty. 


INDEX TO VOLUME II 


A complete index of the twelve issues of THe Dicest published dur- 
ing 1947 has been prepared in matching format, and is available on 
request to the Editor, Army InrormMAtiIon Dicest, Carlisle Barracks 
Pa. Readers who wish back numbers of THE Dicest may obtain them, s¢ 
far as the stock is available, on request to the Editor. 
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Vignettes of Military 


CHIEF AERONAUT OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Thaddeus Sobieski Constantine Lowe was among the first 
Americans to serve the armed forces in an airborne capacity. 

In preparation for a projected trans-Atlantic balloon flight, 
he ascended from Cincinnati, Ohio, on 20 April 1861, and 
nine hours later landed near Unionville, South Carolina. At 
first jailed in Columbia as a Union spy, Lowe was immediately 
released and was courteously assisted in his return to the 
North, where he abandoned his trans-Atlantic plan, and worked 
to organize a balloon corps for the Federal Army. 

After a period of experimental demonstrations in Washing- 
ton and along the Potomac lines, Lowe was employed as a 
balloonist with the Army of the Potomac on 2 August 1861. 
His work proved so effective that the Secretary of War ordered 
that four additional balloons be built and operated under 
Lowe’s direction. Two more balloons were added in January 
1862. The seven balloons, together with field generators, 
equipment, and the additional aeronauts and ground crews to 
operate them, constituted what was known as the Balloon 
Corps. Headed by Lowe as Chief Aeronaut, this “first air 
corps” principally served the Army of the Potomac, and also 
sent separate balloon detachments to the Department of the 
South and. the Army of the Mississippi in the spring of 1862. 

The chief mission of the Balloon Corps was aerial observa- 
tion and reconnaissance, conducted by use of the captive 
balloons which accompanied the Army anywhere in the field. 
Intelligence was transmitted by telegraph from the balloons 
to ground headquarters. Mobile field generators of Lowe’s 
own design provided hydrogen gas for inflation and replenish- 
ment. In addition to reconnaissance and observation, the bal- 
loonists also engaged in making aerial maps and panoramic 
sketches, in long distance signaling, and in the direction of 
artillery fire by air observation. The first instance of this 
type of fire control occurred on 24 September 1861, when 
Lowe directed the fire of Federal batteries on targets at Falls 
Church, Virginia. The presence of the Federal balloons often 
caused the Confederate forces to resort to camouflage measures 
and to black-out their camp and picket fires, so as to deceive 
the Union air observers. 


After the battle of Chancellorsville, Lowe resigned from 
the service. The Balloon Corps was disbanded in June 1863. 











By remaining certain of our capacity to de- 
fend ourselves, we will demonstrate to the 
world that our support of peace does not result 
from hysterical fear, but from the highest in- 


terests of all mankind, including ourselves. If 


we are strong, we can be firm without trucu- 


lence, we can compose without appeasing. 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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